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CHAPTER I. 



IN THE OLD " BOUWERY." 

The sun was sinking slowly and brilliantly on that 
June evening about the year 1700, as Freida Van 
. Dycke and Adriaen de Witte sauntered leisurely 
through the green meadows of the old Dutch " bou- 
wery." Freida made a quaint picture as she looked 
archly up at her tall, dark escort. She appeared not 
unlike a brilliantly tinted flower seeking the light of 
the sun, her head poised on one side in a listening, 
graceful attitude. Her eyes were a clear, opalescent 
blue, her long, dark lashes drawing a pensive shade 
1 : beneath them. There was a languorous gleam in those 
softly shaded eyes, resembling the listless indolence 
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of the dreamy orbs of the maids of the tropics. Hei 
coloring was pink and brown, so deftly blended that 
the delicate rose tint on her cheek appeared melt- 
ing into the tanned brow and chin. In stature she 
was short, but perfectly molded, with small, dimpled 
hands and slender feet. Her hair was brushed 
smoothly back, and a cap of fine white muslin, fitting 
closely about the bewitching face, covered her brown 
locks. Over this cap was a light-green taffeta hood, 
quilted in quaint designs of scrolls and curved lines. 
Her small figure looked almost rotund about the 
hips, occasioned by the numerous petticoats encum- 
bering it, the outer one, of light green, being quilted 
elaborately almost to the knees in grotesque figures. 
Over this petticoat was a jacket of lavender cloth, 
loose-fitting, and decorated in front with a double 
row of buttons. She wore high-heeled shoes with 
buckles, and green worsted stockings. 

Little coquette that she was, as she tripped along 
by the side of her tall, silent escort she glanced mis- 
chievously out of her beautiful eyes at the sombei 
countenance -Of her companion, who, with a stick in 
his hand, was savagely switching at the wild flowers 
that grew in profusion along their way. Presently 
she laid her small hand on his arm. 
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" No, no, Adriaen ; you must not come with me 
my farther." She spoke in a low voice and with a 
nervous intonation. " Look, I can see the chimneys 
of the house. Aunt Annetje will see us and tell 
father." She stopped abruptly in the path. " No, 
no, Adriaen ; you must listen to me ; you must come 
no farther." 
Adriaen de Witte turned quickly and looked to- 
[; ward her angrily, then glanced away from her over 
the spreading fields and gently undulating hills to 
where, not far distant, the smoke was rising from the 
chimneys of the Dutch farm-house. Then he caught 
her hand, jmpetuou sly and raised it to his lips. 
"Frefcft," he said hoarsely, " I love you." 
Freida drew her hand away from him nervously 
and stepped back, frightened at his vehemence. 
Her flower-like face drooped, and the curves of her 
scarlet lips deepened into a pathetic line. Adriaen 
did not speak again for some moments; he stood 
looking moodily before him, the sunlight falling on 
Us dark, striking face. He was a tall, broad-shoul- 
• dered man, not yet thirty years of age, though the 
results of much and varied experience were written 
upon his features. There was a dash and swagger 
about his personality and a compelling fascination in 
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his olive-hfed face. He was possessed of a sinewy, 
muscular frame, and his long, slender fingers re- 
sembled those f)f one endowed with an emotional 
temperament. He wore knee-breeches and a long, 
lace-trimmed coat, the coat resplendent with large 
silver buttons, and on his black hair, which was worn i > 
in a cue, was a cap of dark- red taffeta. At his side 'j 
was suspended a small sword with an elaborately j, 
carved silver hilt. Freida stood watching the moody ' 
countenance an instant, then said softly and timidly, j; 
the sweet tones of her voice low and filled with in- j : 
decision : ■ i 

" Do not be angry with me, Adriaen ; you know : . 
well how glad I would be, and how happy, if father 
would let you come to the house ; but he says no, 
and he beats his cane so hard on the floor, it deafens ! i 
one. ' No, no,' he says; ' I will not have him. The 
nephew of the Patroon is not in your station of life ; 
his uncle, the Patroon, has so said ; he will bring no 
good to you.' " 

" And you, Freida," cried the young man, impet- 
uously, " what do you say ? " 

" I dare say nothing when father is angry ; he . 
frightens me. But to my heart I say, 'I love 
Adriaen/ " Her voice ended in a whisper, and she . 
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glanced shyly toward her companion out of those 
lovely blue eyes of hers. Adriaen turned away from 
her impatiently, an angry scowl on his face. 

"Ah, yes, Freida," he said quickly; "you say 
you love me, but there are times when I doubt you. 
You will not prove your love by a single token; 
you will do nothing I ask you. Ever since I re- 
turned from England I have begged you to marry 
me ; first you say yes, then you say no. You are 
like a will-o'-the-wisp ; you have no stamina. What 
can I believe ? Heavens ! that I should have to say 
I doubt you ! " 

" You can believe this, Adriaen," — the girl's voice 
had a firm ring in it, — " that I do love you, but I 
will never marry you till the Patroon will welcome 
me as a daughter of the house. I am no beggar," 
she said sharply, raising her graceful head proudly ; 
" the Van Dyckes are of as good a lineage as the De 
Wittes. Father would consent if the Patroon were 
willing, but because father is a farmer, I am not good 
enough for the De Wittes. Well, then, if I am not 
good enough, I shall not force myself where I would 
be unwelcome." 

Adriaen clasped her hand. "Do not say that, 
Freida. My uncle does not know you ; if he did, 
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all his sentiments would be changed; you would 
win him in an hour. Malicious gossips have poi- 
soned his mind against you by their jealous stories." 

" Yes, that is true, Adriaen," cried the girl, bit- 
terly. " Did not Frou Hecht tell Aunt Annetje 
that the Patroon said I was a designing hussy who 
was alluring his nephew to his soul's destruction, 
and that he would disown you if you married me? 
You see, I hear all these pleasant tidings. He said 
further I was ignorant and low-born. One has al- 
ways kind friends to tell these things to make one 
miserable." 

As Freida concluded she looked wistfully toward 
the flushed face opposite her. " I did not wish 
to believe this," she continued quickly ; " tell me, 
Adriaen, tell me: did your uncle say these things 
of me?" 

The young man did not reply ; his swarthy cheek 
flushed, then paled, and his eyes drooped. 

" Ah, well," said Freida, with a light laugh, " he 
did say them ; but I care not that " — she snapped 
her fingers — " for his opinion. So now, Adriaen de 
Witte, you have my answer. When you can take 
me to the Steenwyck Manor-house as its future 
mistress, welcomed by the Patroon, I will marry 
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you. Till then — ah, well, we should not look into 
the future." 

"Till then — till then, Freida," repeated Adriaen, 
"we can love each other and we can wait." He 
stepped quickly toward her, his handsome face 
glowing, all moodiness departed. 

She waved him back, holding her forefinger aloft 
and inclining her head in a listening attitude. 

"Hark!" she said, "I hear the cow-bells; it is 
the milking- hour. They will miss me; I must 
hurry." 

She stepped lightly over the grass up the slight 

/ incline that had hidden them from the view of the 

windows of the farm-house, then, pausing an instant, 

' looked back and kissed her hand to the young man 

watching her eagerly and passionately. " Good-by, 

Adriaen," she called back. 

As the red rays of the sun fell upon her gaily 
decked figure and brilliant face, Adriaen darted for- 
ward. 

" Freida," he said eagerly, " Freida, when can I 

see you again ? Can you not meet me on the west 

side, near Minnetta Creek? No one comes there." 

She hesitated. " When ? " she asked. 

"Next Saturday," he replied quickly. "My 
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uncle goes to Albany in regard to business about 
the trading-post at Oswego ; he will be gone some 
weeks. No one need know about our meeting. Do 
say yes, sweetheart." 

Freida hesitated. Again came the warning tinkle 
of the cow-bells through the still atmosphere. 

" Oh, I cannot, Adriaen, I cannot," she said ner- 
vously. " If father should hear of it he would be so 
angry." 

" Do come, Freida; I have so much to tell you." 

The compelling fascination of the young man's 
tones and looks overcame the girl's fears and inde- 
cision. 

" Well, then, Adriaen," she said, " I will come 
once more; but, remember, it is the last time." 

She darted from him and hurried across the fields 
that lay between her and the house. The cows were 
slowly approaching the milking-shed in a long, 
straggling row, the last unfortunate in the procession 
being . smartly belabored by a stick in the hands 
of a stout little barefooted Dutch boy, who, with 
sundry guttural shouts, was hurrying forward the 
lagging herd. She stood a moment to watch the 
cows go by, eying critically their smooth, sleek sides 
and well-fed appearance. She was very proud of 
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the cows, and well she might be, for they were fine 
specimens — none finer on the island. This was due 
to Heer Van Dycke having insisted upon importing 
some excellent breeds, in spite of the foolish policy 
which had remonstrated against the introduction of 
foreign stock. The Dutch boy eyed Freida admir- 
ingly as he passed her, his round, red, sunburnt 
face beaming, and his expressionless, staring eyes 
noting every detail of her comeliness. 

"Well, Hans, am I, then, a stranger?" she said 
impatiently. "What are you staring at?" 

" At you, Miss Freida. You are so— -so — pretty." 
The boy stood still in the grassy road, digging his 
bare toes into the soft soil. "And I — I — like to 
look at you." 

Freida burst into a ringing laugh. 

"And you : — you, Hans Kooph," mocking his 
halting speech, " are a silly goose." 

Hans scratched his head meditatively, as though 
doubtful of a compliment implied in the words, and 
said, " You are right, Miss Freida ; Hans Kooph is 
the silliest goose on the Van Dycke farm." 

At this juncture one of the cows started abruptly 
from the straggling line, and with awkward, spas- 
modic leaps rushed over a low fence into a field of 
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grain. With a cry of "Ach, the stupid beast!" 
Hans left Freida' s side, and presently the panting 
recreant was meekly following its companions, with 
sundry welts on its sleek sides from Hans's strong 
stick. Freida joined him, and they walked side by 
side over the dewy grass toward the long milking- 
shed at the rear of the house. Perhaps the peace- 
fulness of the hour and scene entered Freida's soul ; 
her blue eyes looked misty and thoughtful, and the 
color in her cheeks fluctuated painfully. Hans 
watched her, at stolen intervals, out of the cor- 
ners of his eyes, and his face fell at her sad ex- 
pression. Presently he spoke, a little tremble in 
his voice : 

"Miss Freida, I — I — saw you and— and — Heer 
de Witte in the hollow just now." 

She turned angrily toward him. 

" Oh, you did, did you, Hans Kooph ? And well 
you play the eavesdropper. What reward shall you 
receive for playing the spy on me? Now tell me," 
grasping his shoulders roughly, " what are you going 
to do with your knowledge?" 

" O Miss Freida," said the boy, holding out his 
hand as if the words hurt him, " I would not have 
spoken, but I thought it right to tell you — but only 
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you, only you ; no one else shall I speak to of what 
I saw." 

" I am sorry/' said Freida, the angry flush dying 
out of her face, " I spoke so to you. I know you 
would not harm me, Hans, would you? I am not 
always happy, Hans." 

" Harm you ! " said Hans, earnestly. " The good 

God forbid ; but, Miss Freida, you will not be cross 

if I say I like not Heer de Witte? " 

" Why do you not like him ? " said Freida, sharply. 

" For many things. First, I like not his face ; it 

is a strange face and not a good one ; then, I like 

not the stories about him. They do say, and many 

good men among them, that his harsh acts to the 

last lot of slaves he imported were too horrible to 

tell." 

" That is a falsehood," cried Freida, angrily. " I 
shall not listen to you, Hans Kooph ; how dare you 
speak so to me ? " 

Large tears were swimming in her eyes and hang- 
ing on her curled lashes. 

" O Miss Freida, do not cry/' said the boy, pite- 
ously. " I am sorry; I shall say no more." 

" You are speaking a falsehood, Hans, remember 
that ; you are a wicked boy, and if you ever speak 
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against Heer de Witte again, you shall be no friend 
of mine." 

Before Hans could reply, a high, shrill voice came 
echoing over the narrow lane intervening between 
Hans and Freida and the wooden cow- sheds. 

" It is Miss Van Dycke," said Hans, breathlessly. 
" She is in the shed ; she has had to wait. Ach, 
she will be angry!" 

"You lazy fellow ! Sundown, and the cows not in ! " 
again the voice echoed harshly around the corner of 
the shed. "You are a good-for-nothing sluggard." 

As the speech was concluded, the word "slug- 
gard " terminating in a shrill scream, a large, broad 
figure stepped quickly around the corner of the 
building and confronted the terrified Hans, who 
shuffled hurriedly to one side, staring askance at the 
angry face before him. 

" You are a nice helper, you good-for-nothing ! 
What are you here for, Hans Kooph ? Answer me 
that ! Does the master hire you to play the gallant 
and take walks at evening? Now you listen to 
me!" She approached nearer to the lanky, over- 
grown youth, and shook her head vigorously from 
side to side. " You have been late at the milking 
three times. If it happens again, I'll — I'll — " 
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At this juncture Freida caught the portly figure 
around the waist, and, jumping up a little in the 
attempt, kissed the angry woman on her florid 
cheek. 

" You won't do anything to Hans, Aunt Annetje ; 
he is not to blame. I am the one to scold ; I made 
Hans late to-day." 

Hans, taking advantage of the scrutiny being 
diverted from himself, darted quickly forward and 
drove the eager cows into the shed, where presently 
was heard the sound of the milk dropping into the 
pails. 

Annetje Van Dycke was a notable figure indeed. 
Her broad person completely dwarfed Freida's 
small, symmetrical proportions, and her large face, 
with its stolid, determined expression, was quite the 
reverse of handsome. She had small, deep-set eyes, 
and high cheek-bones on which flamed a hue not 
unlike the red of a late fall apple ; a double chin of 
goodly proportions rested upon the collar of her 
cloth sack. But the most notable feature of her 
appearance was the tremendous breadth of hips, this 
being in greater part due to the voluminous petti- 
coats encumbering the stout figure. Annetje had 
once proudly confided to an intimate friend at a 
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social gathering that she did not believe there was 
another woman in all New York City that had as 
many petticoats as she had. As the tall, imposing 
figure stood opposite Freida, the girl's head drooped 
with a little conscious guilt, and the waning daylight, 
which was fast deepening into night, made the lovely 
face looking out from the green, quilted hood seem 
like a pale flower in a girdle of green leaves. An- 
netje took the girl's hand and looked sharply into 
her face, then shook her a little roughly by the 
shoulder. 

" Freida Van Dycke," she said in a harsh whisper, 
with a cautious glance sidewise toward the milking- 
shed, from whence came the low hum of the voices 
of Hans and the three negro slave- women as they 
worked at their task, " where have you been? " 

" I have been walking in the woods near Minnetta 
Creek," said Freida. 

" Alone? " echoed Annetje. 

"Why do you ask?" said Freida, petulantly. 
"You are always watching me; you never trust 



me. 



" I want to know if you were alone," repeated 
Annetje, sternly. 

" Well, then, if you will have it, I was not alone." 
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"Were you with Adriaen de Witte?" said An- 
netje, in a low, tense voice. 

"Yes, I was with Heer de Witte," said Freida, 
defiantly; and then she commenced to hum in a 
saucy manner the refrain of a little Dutch air then 
popular in the city. 

"Stop that humming/ ' said Annetje, angrily. 
"Did you forget you made a promise to go with 
Morris Van Cortlandt to your Cousin Elizabeth's to 
the christening party this afternoon, you — " 

At these words a look of consternation passed over 
Freida's face. 

" O Aunt Annetje/' she cried, " I forgot all about 
it. Oh, what will Lizbeth say ! How could I for- 
get such a promise! Was Morris very angry?" 

."Yes, he was very angry; he waited two hours 
for you. But what do you care, you heartless girl ? 
Let me tell you, Freida Van Dycke, you will forget 
you have an immortal soul one of these days when 
you are with Adriaen de Witte. I have said all I 
can to you ; I am worn out with you. Now I would 
tell your father of this, were it not that the last time 
he heard of these secret meetings he came near 
having a rush of blood to the head. I do not wish 
your father's death laid at your door, Freida." 
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At these words Freida burst into a passionate fit 
of weeping, which brought Hans rushing from the 
shed, consternation depicted on his broad face. An- 
netje turned angrily upon him, as though glad to 
find some unfortunate on whom to wreak her pent- 
up emotions. 

" Go to your work, Hans Kooph ! " She stamped 
her large foot and scowled fiercely upon him. " You 
do not earn your salt. I shall, tell Heer Van Dycke 
of your idle ways." 

Hans's yellow, tousled head disappeared as if by 
magic, and Aunt Annetje placed her hand softly 
on Freida's arm. " Don't cry, Freida," she said, 
her harsh voice modulated to more gentle tones; 
" I shall not tell your father. But come, now, stop 
crying, child; come to the house; dry your eyes." 

She drew Freida forward, and together they 
crossed the road that led from the main thorough- 
fare to the outbuilding; then they passed the well, 
thence over a wide bleaching-ground to the rear of 
the house. Annetje stood a moment, pausing ir- 
resolutely on the wide stone step that led to the 
kitchen; the heavy oaken door back of her was 
open, and from it issued the sound of hurrying steps 
and much talking. The negro slave cook was pre- 
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paring the evening meal and delivering commands 
to her half-breed Indian assistant as she bustled 
about. It was quite dark now ; the red gleam, that 
had been growing fainter and fainter in the west, 
had disappeared, the stars had come out and were 
shining brightly, and the mellow disk of a new moon 
hung above the fringe of dark, somber trees that lay 
toward the north. Suddenly Annetje leaned over 
and kissed Freida on the brow. 

"My little one," she said in a trembling voice, 
" never doubt the love of your Aunt Annetje. May 
the good God keep you safe." 

Then she started abruptly and entered the kitchen, 
and Freida sat down on the stone step, and looked 
up into the sky, and thought of Adriaen. Out of 
the dark shadows of the night her fancy conjured 
his swarthy face and glittering eyes, and she partly 
rose and held out her arms, so strong had the picture 
become. Then she dropped them and looked wist- 
fully before her. The pathetic line deepened about 
her red mouth. 

"It will always be so," she thought wearily. 
"Aunt Annetje and father will never understand, 
and Adriaen and I must wait, and all our lives will 
be ruined." 



CHAPTER II. , t 
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FREIDA VAN DYCKE. 

It seems difficult to divest New York of its vast- 
ness as one of the great cities of the world, to 
imagine these miles of stately buildings, these streets 
teeming with activity, these countless throngs of 
hurrying men and women, not even pictured in the 
brain of some far-seeing dreamer, but wrapped se- 
curely in the misty outline of the future; instead, 
where now is the bewildering panorama of a seeth- 
ing, throbbing, restless life, quiet farming lands 
and woods, and gently flowing creeks and brooks. 
Though the city had passed under English rule a 
number of years before the incidents of this story 
took place, it had lost very little, if any, of its Dutch 
individuality, and retained, without interference 
from its English rulers, most of the customs and 
habits of earlier days. The Dutch were a liberal, 
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tolerant race, easy-going and slow, no doubt, but 
generous and kindly disposed, giving to each man 
his rightful due. This generous policy had invited 
numerous individuals of persecuted sects to seek an 
asylum on the island, and it appears as though New 
York, even in those bygone days, must have savored 
greatly of its present cosmopolitan character. 

On the old Boston Post-road, an irregular, strag- 
gling thoroughfare leading from the eastern entrance 
of the city, were situated many of the finest farms 
on the island, the fertile, well- watered fields yielding 
good crops and fine pasturage for cattle. All the 
farms had fruit orchards, peaches ripening well and 
pears being abundant. One of the richest farms on 
the eastern side of the island was the one owned by 
Peter Van Dycke, a most prosperous and highly 
respected citizen of New York. 
* The farm was of considerable extent, its western 
boundary terminating not far from the center of the 
island, — possibly somewhere near the line of the 
present Fifth Avenue, — its northern boundary being 
an irregular, jagged field that contained a group of 
grand old trees, descendants of the primeval kings 
of the forest. The farm-house was large, and built 
of brick made in brick-yards on the island. Its 
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gable end, with the date of its erection in iron fig- 
ures, faced the road, and its high, shingled roof was 
surmounted by a most rakish-looking weathercock. 
The windows were rather diminutive, but the door 
was large — perhaps a happy forethought for the 
comfort of the rotund proportions of the worthy 
burghers. There was a very hospitable-looking 
stoep in front of the house, nestling cozily under 
protruding eaves, and the upper portion of the wide 
Dutch door was usually left ajar in pleasant weather. 
Between the house and the road was a garden, and 
through the center of the garden a straight path led 
up to the front door. Upon each side of this walk 
were flower-beds. In their season brilliantly hued 
tulips spread their splendors to the sun, and at all 
times, each in its allotted period, some bright blos- 
soms filled the carefully tended inclosure. 

This garden appeared to have for its central figure 
the sun-dial, a much appreciated article in those 
days, and the stiff borders of formal hedge^ll tended, 

« 

in various winding, narrow foot-paths, toward this 
greatly valued institution. 

The Van Dycke farm savored somewhat in char- 
acter and appearance a manor grant on a small scale, 
Peter Van Dycke's ancestor having received the 
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grassy, fertile possession for heroic bravery in de- 
fending the settlement against Indian invaders in 
early perilous times, in recognition of which service 
. the West India Company had conferred upon him 
certain rights and privileges. Though generations 
had passed away since that early time, the Van 
Dyckes held something of a unique positk** in the 
city. Though farmers, they were viewed as quite 
on a plane with the more wealthy burghers, the 
heroic resistance of the first doughty Van Dycke 
lending a glow of interesting valor and superiority 
to his fortunate descendants, even as the sun, after 
its departure, leaves a warm glow behind it. The 
present Peter had married early in life a certain 
Christine Hoffman, a beautiful creature, hardly a 
woman grown, of position much inferior to his own, 
and against tfefe wishes of his parents. Love con- 
quered and for a little while held his reign in the 
old farm-house, then passed away forever toward 
that world % to which she had gone, leaving a silent 
figure with closed eyes, a little helpless life beside 
it. Then for a time all was quiet in the busy house- 
hold, and a crushed- spirited man leaned at evening 
over the silent spinning-wheel, or wandered alone 
through the grassy fields. Then came Aunt An- 



« 
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netje, Peter's maiden sister, to superintend the care 
of the little Freida, and once more the windows were 
opened to let in the sunlight, the spinning-wheels 
turned swiftly again, the dairy work grew to greater 
proportions, and the dark page in the book of Peter's 
love-story was not read so often in his lonely hours. 
Not that Peter forgot his child- wife ; his great love 
for her had been the strongest passion of his life, 
and the parting had been the greatest sorrow he 
would ever know. 

As Freida grew to girlhood a far greater beauty 
than ever her mother had possessed developed 
through the passing years, and also a certain petu- 
lant wilfulness that the girlish Christine had shown 
traits of during her short married life. Freida was 
an idolized child, indulged, petted, and bowed down 
to, the entire farm, with its possessor, revolving 
around this little sun, who viewed her adoring sat- 
ellites with the utmost complacency, accepting all 
as her rightful due. 

Peter Van Dycke was a man of sterling qualities, 
honest, upright, conscientious, also liberal in his 
views, his main fault being a choleric temper and an 
impatience of dictation or interference in his affairs, 
a headstrong determination to carry his point at all 
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[■ hazards. In appearance he was large and bulky, 
f. Iris voluminous breeches not tending to reduce his 
corpulency. His face was stern and bore a strong 
likeness to Annetje's, and his keen blue eyes looked 
sharp and twinkling behind their fat surroundings. 
His mouth displayed a kindly, humane disposition, 
also firmness of character. He was an inveterate 
smoker, and a man of few words except when his 
temper was aroused, and would sit for hours lazily 
puffing the smoke from his long pipe, with his eyes 
half closed. On this pleasant June evening he had 
been detained in the city on business at the Mayor's 
office in regard to the evil of piracy, which was then 
quite prevalent on the high seas, in spite of the punish- 
ment of many of the offenders, and was engrossing 
the attention of citizens on both sides of the ocean. 
As he jogged along the bowery lane upon his slow- 
going horse, he was very thoughtful. Some hints 
that had been dropped in his presence in the Mayor's 
office had both puzzled and alarmed him, some 
prominent names having been vaguely mentioned 
in connection with these sea robberies of which we 
write. As he rode slowly along, the tall figure of 
a man passed swiftly before his horse, and, jumping 
a stile by the roadside, entered a field. The horse 
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started, and Peter called gruffly, "You numskull, 
keep to the foot-path!" 

After the man had gone some paces in the field, 
he looked back and laughed softly. " There goes 
fat Peter/' he said, partly aloud. " I hope he hears 
nothing of my visit to the farm this afternoon. What 
a stubborn fool he is!" Then he pulled his cloak 
more closely about his ears, though the night was 
warm, and hurried through the woods to the western 
side of the island. 

When Heer Van Dycke threw the reins to the 
negro boy at the barn-door, toward which he had 
driven after leaving the main road, his sharp eyes 
detected the small figure huddled on the stone step 
of the kitchen. 

"How now, my Freida?" he called loudly. 
"What! no embrace for your father? How is this, 
little one?" 

At these words Freida rose and walked slowly 
over the grass toward the portly figure, who waited, 
with arms extended, for her approach. He took her 
in his arms and kissed her fondly. 

"Didst enjoy the christening party, little one?" 

he said. " I'll warrant you did. I'll wager Lizbeth 

£j . was as proud as a queen, and well she may be, for 



■ 
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the boy tipped the scales at a good twelve pounds 
when but a week old. Come to the house, child, 
and while I fill my pipe tell me of the party." 

" Father," said Freida, " I did not go to the 
christening." There was a little frightened gasp in 
her low voice. 

" Did not go to the christening ! " he cried. " Why 
is that? " He turned toward her suddenly. 

" I — I — took a walk, and it grew so late, and — 
I—" 

"Well, now, Freida, surely you are a strange 
child. Did you gather the wild strawberries of the 
elf fairies in the field, that it drove the feast from 
your mind? Well, well, child, you have lost a 
pleasant hour, and we'll say no more about it ; but 
it would be a good deed for you if you would keep 
that little brain from wandering." 

" I am as ashamed and sorry, father, as you are." 

"Well, well, words cannot mend the matter 



now." 



Freida grasped her father's hand, and they crossed 
the grassy bleaching-ground and entered the kitchen 
together. 

If there was one person of whom the doughty 
Peter stood in awe, it was his maiden sister Annetje. . 
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Some years his senior, she had ruled him with a 
despotic rule since his babyhood. Only once had 
he rebelled, and then mighty had been his opposition. 
Instead of accepting the staid, decorous maiden of 
numerous summers and winters of Annetje's careful 
choosing, he had stubbornly persisted in his wooing 
of the girlish Christine, and finally, in spite of violent 
opposition, had installed her as head of the Van 
Dycke farm. The day that the sweet-faced child- 
wife entered the wide Dutch doorway Annetje fled 
over the fields at the rear of the farm, her face 
swollen with weeping, and her heart filled with anger 
and rebellion against her brother. She was out- 
witted, duped, forced to surrender by the little 
laughing god with the bow and arrow. 

She never spoke to Peter or entered his house 
again till, after one short year, she knelt by his side 
in the darkened parlor, the dead wife in her quiet 
sleep in the narrow box near by. " O brother," 
she cried, " forgive me ; I never can forgive myself. 
I wronged her — O God, I wronged her!" And 
Peter placed his hand on his sister's head and said, 
"I forgive you, Annetje, and she never spoke a 
hard word of you. Give the love to her little one 
that you refused to her." And Annetje stood up, 
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and, going to the coffin, placed her hand on the 
breast of the sleeping figure and. said solemnly, 
"Brother, as the Almighty One is my witness, I 
shall devote my life to Christine's child." 

Annetje had kept her promise faithfully, and the 
beautiful little girl repaid her for her great devotion, 
for Freida had a loving nature. Her faults were 
superficial ones, which, though causing Annetje some 
uneasiness, she endeavored to expel from her mind 
by arguing that the years would bring wisdom. 
"What can you expect from a young colt?" she 
once said impatiently to the domine, who had ob- 
jected to some of Freida's pranks. "They're all 
heels and no head. Did you expect to see a saint's 
halo about the child's face ? " And the domine had 
gone away muttering solemnly something about in- 
fant depravity and inherited traits. 

As Peter and his daughter stood in the doorway 
hesitating, Annetje turned quickly. 

"Well, what are you waiting for? Come to 
supper." 

She spoke abruptly, and Peter surmised that 
something had gone wrong. Like many other 
worthy persons, Annetje was prone to vent her 
angry emotions upon all but the culprit. 
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" Here, Betty and Mol, carry the cream and the 
butter to the table ; hurry, now, and don't fall over 
your feet. Get out of the kitchen, Ponto, and don't 
you come in here again." 

The last was addressed to an old man, an Indian 
half-breed, who had been lounging on a settle near 
the window. The old man rose slowly and shambled 
to the door. 

" I am late, Annetje," said Peter, apologetically. 
" I was detained at the Mayor's office." 

" Mayor's office ! What were you doing there ? " 
she said sharply. 

Peter did not reply immediately; he had taken 
his place at the table, which was spread between the 
two open windows that faced the garden, and where 
the flowered chintz curtains were swaying softly in 
the evening air. The table was set at the extreme 
end of the immense kitchen, whose great dimensions 
appeared to stretch away, with almost the vastness 
of a baronial hall, to the enormous fireplace, where 
glowed a few small red sparks, the remains of the 
scanty wood fire which was all that was needed to 
prepare the evening meal this warm summer night. 
The hooks and trammels and great iron cooking-pots 
were arranged neatly near the fireplace, and against 
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the wall stood a row of spinning-wheels, the large 
linen wheel and the little flax wheel rising ghost-like 
in the dim light. The great room was lighted by 
two tallow candles placed on the tea-table, and from 
the surrounding gloom the black faces and shining 
eyes of the slave-girls appeared and disappeared as 
they brought forward the articles for the meal. A 
pleasant, spicy odor blew in with the breeze from 
the shrubs and fields without, and the songs of the 
night insects sounded loud and clear. 

Annetje cut the large wheaten loaf with spasmodic 
little jerks, giving occasional sharp glances toward 
Freida, who was playing with her supper, eating 
nothing. Peter ate quickly and silently, swallowing 
bread and cheese and cold beans, washing them 
down with copious tumblers of rich, creamy milk. 
Suddenly Annetje broke the silence. 

"Well, Peter, what was your business at the 
Mayor's? Did he want your advice on the govern- 
ment of the city ? " She gave a little sarcastic sniff 
as she concluded. 

"No," said Peter, meekly; "it was about these 
privateering adventurers ; the whole town rings with 
the news. It is not safe for merchantmen to cross 
the seas. The good ship ' Dolphin,' loaded with 
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precious freight and many human souls, has been 
looted, the passengers murdered, and the cargo 
seized by these pirates." As Peter concluded he 
rose from the table and took a few steps forward 
toward the darkened end of the room. 

" But privateering is lawful," said Annetje. 

" These are not privateers," cried Peter, angrily ; 
" 'tis true they call themselves so, but they are 
pirates — a roistering, murderous lot." 

" Whence came the news about the ' Dolphin ' ? " 

" From the English ship just in port. She sighted 
the pirate ship after the wretches had fired the 
' Dolphin/ and gave chase ; but the thieves turned 
upon her and came on as though manned by a 
thousand devils, and the English vessel put about 
and made away for her life. They do say in the 
city that the captain of the English ship thinks he 
was pursued by Captain Kidd." 

As he uttered this name the women gave a gasp 
of horror and the two slave-girls screamed. 

"Silence," said Annetje, turning upon them. 
"And what can the Mayor do?" she continued. 
" Sit in his easy-chair, I suppose, and write orders, 
while this slaughter goes on!" 

" The worst of this terrible business," said Peter, 
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" is that many good names are mixed with it, and 
do profit from the ill-gotten gains. Ah, human 
nature is truly depraved when they can accept the 
fruits of theft and murder ! " 

"Do I know any of these worthy people, these 
co-workers of the arch-fiend Kidd?" said Annetje, 
in a high, shrill voice. She had risen from the table 
and was walking across the kitchen with a pitcher 
of milk in her hand. She turned as she uttered 
these words and faced her brother. Freida had also 
risen, and, drawing back the curtain, was leaning on 
the window-sill, looking out into the night. 

"There are many that you know," said Peter; 
"yet gossip makes grave mistakes at times; but 
much suspicion points toward Adriaen de Witte." 

Peter uttered this name with a bitter intonation 
in his voice. Annetje did not speak; she looked 
quickly toward the bowed head in the window ; then 
she said abruptly : " Freida, take these crumbs out 
to the new goslings." 

As Annetje spoke she placed the pitcher of milk 
on the table and commenced gathering together the 
broken bits left from the meal. Freida turned from 
the window and came toward her aunt ; she walked 
firmly, but the candle-light, as it fell upon her, 
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revealed a pair of wide, staring eyes. She took the 
pewter platter from her aunt's hand and went si- 
lently from the room. After she had gone, Peter 
took his pipe from its shelf above the fireplace, and, 
drawing the wooden settle to the door, seated him- 
self, and commenced puffing great whiffs of smoke 
out into the night, the breeze gently blowing it back 
into the room, till the rotund figure appeared im- 
mersed in a mass of vapory clouds. 

Annetje went silently about her task of superin- 
tending the putting away of the supper things; 
then, dismissing her assistants, she went out toward 
the poultry-yard. The dew was falling, and the air 
was heavy with the aromatic odor of shrubs and 
flowers. Annetje lifted her dress high as she crossed 
the tall, wet grass, calling softly as she proceeded, 
"Freida! Freida!" As she neared the inclosure 
where the geese and ducks were confined at night, 
she was greeted by their loud hissing and cackling, 
and, hastening forward, she found Freida leaning 
listlessly against the side of the wooden paling, the 
pewter platter with the undistributed crumbs placed 
on the ground near by. 

"Now, child/' she said kindly, "don't worry; 
your father did but repeat the gossip of the town. 
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And, Freida, do be sensible, my little one. Give up 
tins foolish fancy ; no good, surely, can come of it. 
Young De Witte is aiding you in deceiving your 
father. Would a good, honest lover urge you to 
meet him in the woods, against the wishes of your 
father and against the express commands of his 
own uncle?" 

Freida threw out her hands with a petulant 
motion. 

"What do I care," she said, "about uncles and 
fathers? I love Adriaen, and hg loves me; I will 
not listen to anything against him. I'll warrant 
Morris told father this foolish story about Adriaen 
being in league with these pirates." 

" I do not think it was Morris told him that," said 
Annetje, slowly. " But listen to me, Freida. You 
are but a child as yet, not eighteen till August ; take 
the advice of your old aunt, who loves you. Some- 
thing tells me — I cannot say what it is, some 
woman's insight, perhaps — that Heer de Witte is 
false and weak; I do not trust him." 

" He is not false," cried Freida, angrily, " and 
you made a mistake once, Aunt Annetje, in my 
father's and mother's marriage; you may do the 
same again." 
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As Freida said these words a wave of remorse 
swept over her. Her aunt's large frame trembled, 
and the tears gathered in her eyes ; then she turned 
humbly toward Freida. 

" You are right, Freida," she said in a low voice; 
" I made a great mistake once." 

Freida, her conscience smarting her, threw her 
arms about her aunt's neck. "O Aunt Annetje, 
forgive me," she said ; " but it hurts me so to have 
you all doubt Adriaen. What can he do? Father 
shuts the door in his face ; we have no place to see 
each other but the woods." 

" That is not true. He does not ask your father 
to let him marry you ; he asks to visit you, and in 
time his uncle the Patroon will relent and receive 
you. If he should say, ' Heer Van Dycke, I love 
Freida ; I will marry her to-day and let my inheri- 
tance go/ your father would say, ' Yes ; and this farm 
shall be your home, and all I have shall be yours 
and Freida's.' But no ; he takes a different course: 
he wishes to visit you, but the Patroon must not 
know of it, for fear he shall lose the manor and the 
Patroon's wealth. That is Heer de Witte's way, 
and I must say I do not like it." 

"Oh, well," said Freida, impatiently, "between 
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you all I lead a miserable life, and — and — sometimes 
I wish I was with mother and — and— out of it all." 

The concluding sentence was uttered in a trem- 
bling voice and with an intonation of despair. Her 
aunt gave a short, stifled cry and drew the girl to 
her. She did not speak ; she could not ; she felt the 
suggestion conveyed in Freida's last words too 
keenly to reply. The dark curtain of the night lifted, 
and she saw a vision — the farm without Freida, the 
long days of care without the laughing girl, and she 
and Peter sitting alone in the cold winter evenings 
in the great kitchen. 

"You must never say that again, Freida, my 
child; remember what you are to your father and 
to me. You must confide in me. I made a vow, 
Freida, by the side of your dead mother, to make 
you my life's care. Tell me everything; trust me." 

Then the two walked silently to the house, for it 
was growing close to nine o'clock, as indicated by 
the hour-glass on the kitchen shelf, and Peter was 
calling them from the doorway. As Freida en- 
tered the kitchen her father was diving vigorously 
into the capacious pockets of his long coat, uttering 
little grunts of impatience as he did so. 

" What a poor memory I have, to be sure," he 
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said; "these pirates and their evil-doings put all 
else out of my head. When I left the city this 
evening, Jans Vedder gave me this package and said 
it was for Freida, from Morris. Ah, I have it!" 

He handed, as he spoke, a small box to Freida, 
and she took it curiously. 

" From Morris," she said slowly ; " I wonder if — 
oh, it is — it is!" 

She had opened the box, and held up in the dim 
light that fell from the nearly bumt-out candles a 
slender necklace of small gold beads. " Oh, how 
beautiful!" she said; then she read the little note 
aloud: 

"Dear Freida: I found to-day, at a sale of 

goods brought by the privateer ' Crescent/ a little 

chain such as I once heard you say you would like. 

I brought the beads with me this afternoon when I 

came to take you to the christening. Please keep 

them for the sake of 

" Your true friend, 

" Morris." 

Freida held the chain in her hand a moment, then 
placed it back in the box. " I don't think I care so 
much for the beads now," she said. 
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Peter stared at her angrily ; but Annetje took the 
chain forcibly from her hand, and, placing it quickly 
about her throat, fastened it securely. 

" Come, Freida, you are tired ; come to bed. Just 
like a man," she said, turning upon the startled 
Peter, " to forget errands, and then keep the whole 
house up till long past bed-hour. When you can 
clear your brain, Peter Van Dycke, of tobacco smoke, 
I should advise you to go to your room, and don't 
you leave the window open at the foot of your bed. 
I don't intend to have you swollen up with a cold 
in your head — not if I can help it." 

She pushed Freida before her, pausing a moment 
to glance back at the befogged and innocent offen- 
der, who stood looking after her, scratching his head 
and muttering in guttural tones, " A plague on all 
women ! " 



CHAPTER III. 

THE GREAT MAN OF STEENWYCK. 

Opposite Manhattan Island, and extending for 
a considerable distance along the Long Island shore, 
was a tract of land known as the Steenwyck grant. 
The estate was rich and fertile, its woods abounded 
in game, and that portion of its vast acres known as 
the farm yielded in profusion various products. Its 
present owner, Michael Steenwyck, was a descendant 
of one of the lesser patroons, his ancestor not hav- 
ing been one of the original number who first took 
advantage of the munificent offer of the West India 
Company, in which that body, in 1629, offered to 
whoever would found a colony in the New World 
vast land grants, numerous privileges, and the title of 
Patroon. Michael Steenwyck's ancestor emigrated 
some years after the first patroons, but, being a man 
of high repute in Holland and bringing with him 

38 
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wealth and influence to the new settlement, he be- 
came a power in the land. He dealt honorably with 
the Indians, purchasing their lands in fair and open 
dealings. The emigrants he brought with him 
formed a colony about him, so that in time his estate 
assumed somewhat the proportions of a landed prop- 
erty, and he the position of a feudal lord. The first 
Michael had never married, and his heir, the present 
owner of the grant, was also a bachelor, but, unlike 
his gentle and humane predecessor, was a man of 
tyrannical and haughty demeanor, feeling keenly his 
exalted station, and demanding every jot of defer- 
ence he considered due his high position. 

The title of Patroon had been given to the first 
Michael by the citizens with love and gratitude, for 
closely did the Dutch hold him in their high esteem, 
never grudging him the riches that came to his 
coffers through his extensive privileges, but dearly 
loving the venerable, white-haired old man, who, 
when he received with one hand, gave out with the 
other for the good of his fellow-men and for the ad- 
vancement of the infant city. 

When old Michael Steenwyck died and was laid 
to rest in the little graveyard on the grant, it was 
discovered that, after leaving all he rightfully could 
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to his beloved town, the estate descended to a 
nephew in Holland. This nephew speedily set sail 
for his fine inheritance, and when he discovered the 
position his uncle maintained in the province, he was 
not long in discarding his old life as a clerk in a 
shipping-house and taking upon himself the rights 
and privileges of lord of the manor. 

The present Patroon was not an immoral man in 
any sense of the word. He had no boisterous youth 
to look back upon and regret, his hand had never 
been unsteady from too much wine, and his cold 
eyes and cynical smile had never looked love into 
the laughing eyes of some loving woman. He was 
calm, calculating, and avaricious, highly upright in 
business, but abating not an iota of his interests, 
guarding well his inheritance and adding to its im- 
portance yearly. He was despotic to his inferiors 
and cold to his equals; his superior he did not 
acknowledge. When gray hairs began to appear 
about his temples, and his step was less elastic, and 
his eyesight was not what it once had been, he 
began to think of his successor. Sitting alone, one 
evening, in his great, high-ceilinged library, the 
dark eyes and dimpled cheeks of a little sister, now 
long dead, came to his imagination. This sister had 
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married a poor artist, one Johannes de Witte, a long- 
haired dreamer, whose brain was always in the 
clouds, and whose brush, alas! served not to clear 
away the pecuniary difficulties of life, and finally, 
wearied with much and useless work, was laid aside, 
and the dreamer fell asleep— we trust to awake in 
a world where his sensitive spiritual nature met a 
kindly welcome. 

This sister left a son, and Michael, after long and 
careful consideration, — for he never did anything 
hastily or impetuously, — sent for the boy, and for the 
last fifteen years young Adriaen de Witte had been 
the acknowledged heir of Steenwyck. 

When the Patroon first looked upon the tall, 
slender, black-haired boy, as he stood on the wharf 
at the Battery, having just descended from the gang- 
plank of the ship, he started perceptibly, and a cold 
chill ran through his frame. He could not analyze 
these morbid feelings, and though the day was a 
warm one in June, his hands became suddenly cold 
and the perspiration gathered upon his forehead. 
He reasoned that he was growing old and that the 
boy's coming had excited him. Certainly the boy 
had a wonderfully magnetic face and was strikingly 
handsome : dark as an Italian, with the brilliant eyes 
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of that race, and the swagger and dash of a gay 
courtier apparent in his graceful, supple figure. 
There was a flash of pride in the cold eyes of old 
Michael as he closely watched his youthful heir. 
Surely this handsome, dark-haired fellow was a 
worthy descendant, and as he leaned upon his arm 
and walked across the Battery green with him, the 
interested spectators eying them deferentially, he 
held his head a little higher and puffed out his satin 
waistcoat with an added pomposity. 

Once installed at Steenwyck, the youthful Adriaen 
became an object of much interest and comment to 
the town, and, though many fierce battles occurred 
between uncle and nephew, — that is, fierce on 
Adriaen's part, cold and sarcastic on old Michael's, 
— occasioned by the indiscretions of the youth, the 
admiration and pride of the old man for his fascinat- 
ing successor had never abated. 

A year previous to the opening of this story 
Adriaen had met Freida Van Dycke at a fair in the 
town, and though she had seen him many times 
before this and admired him covertly as he rode by 
the farm on the highway, he had not noticed the 
blue-eyed, rosy child swinging on her father's gate 
or driving the cackling ducks to the duck-pond. 
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Once or twice she had stood still in the road and 
watched him openly, but he had galloped by, his 
horse's heels throwing the dust upon her ; and she 
had brushed the dust off her gown and laughed, 
and told her aunt that the handsome Heer de Witte 
was like St. Michael, and rode just like the picture 
she had seen of that saint ; and when her aunt had 
said, " Humph, a black St. Michael ! " the child stared 
and could not understand. But that was years ago. 
When Freida sold flowers at the fair on that beauti- 
ful summer day, and the dark eyes looked into hers 
and persisted in buying all her wares, even a bunch 
of withered wild flowers pinned upon her bodice, she 
felt as though heaven had indeed come down to 
earth, bringing with it the brightest and most radiant 
spirit in all the wondrous host. Indeed, she thought 
he looked more like St. Michael than ever, and felt 
in her innermost being that when the artist had 
painted the warrior angel he must have had a model 
like the handsome Heer de Witte. But these were 
only thoughts. She said nothing, but over the ex- 
quisite little face a blush swept, like the soft tinting 
of a sunset ; and the blue, violet-hued eyes looked 
up and then down, and the sensitive lips curved into 
a shy smile. 
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Adriaen took the wild flowers and placed them in 
the inner pocket of his vest, saying, with his brilliant 
eyes bent admiringly upon her : 

" I shall keep these for myself ; they have rested 
near your heart, now they shall rest near mine." 

Freida had often thought since that time, with feel- 
ings of strong compunction, of the sad face of young 
Morris Van Cortlandt as he watched this scene. Mor- 
ris had given her the flowers, and had asked her to 
wear them, and she had promised, and had, at the 
word of this handsome stranger, given them away 
without a regret for the wounded feelings of the donor. 

Since that meeting at the fair on the Battery 
green, Adriaen had seen Freida many times. In 
fact, at first Peter had been pleased at these atten- 
tions to his daughter, and had bidden Adriaen 
welcome to the farm with many kindly expressions 
of hospitality, never doubting for a moment the 
sincerity of the intentions of the young suitor. 

" It is quite as it should be," he said to his sister 
in confidence. " Freida will well grace the Steen- 
wyck Manor." 

Annetje had been suspicious at first, but finally 
succumbed to the fascinations of the courtly Adriaen, 
and all went happily and smoothly for the lovers. 
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Finally came the awakening. Peter, walking out 
of the city entrance one afternoon in the late fall, 
was accosted haughtily by Michael Steenwyck, who, 
with a cold stare and repelling manner, said he de- 
sired to speak privately with him. Peter quietly 
acquiesced, and presently the two men were walking 
slowly along the quiet road that led past the farms 
in the outlying district beyond the city. The fallen 
leaves strewed the road thickly, and Michael's and 
Peter's footsteps sounded loud and crackling as they 
stepped through them. 

Michael was dressed in costly attire. His long- 
waisted coat, reaching almost to the ankles, was of 
velvet, and decorated with lace ; on his shoes shone 
massive buckles of solid silver. He carried an ivory- 
mounted cane, and his gray hair was tightly plaited 
in a cue. On the contrary, Peter was in his work- 
ing dress of coarse, homespun material; he had 
been in the mill among the flour-barrels, and much 
of the white substance was picturesquely distributed 
upon his garments, little smudges even disporting 
themselves upon his red face. 

The haughty Patroon took in Peter's personal 
defects with one glance of his cold eyes, and then 
turned away with a look of contempt After they 
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had walked some distance from the city, and had 
reached a lonely part of the road, Michael turned to 
his wondering companion, and said slowly and pon- 
derously, in a deep voice that appeared to come from 
a hollow interior : 

" Heer Van Dycke, it has lately come to my 
knowledge that my nephew, Heer de Witte, is pay- 
ing serious attentions to your daughter. " He paused, 
then continued slowly, " Is that so ? " 

" Yes, yes ; that is so," said Peter, eagerly. " Ah, 
it is a beautiful sight to see the young people ; and 
let me tell you, Patroon, Freida will be the fairest 
bride you could welcome to Steenwyck; she — " 
Peter stopped with a little choke in his voice. " Well, 
well ! " he said, " I must not be an old fool and talk 
about my daughter's perfections." 

Michael did not reply immediately; he looked 
down and appeared to be thinking intently, then he 
turned to Peter and eyed him curiously a moment. 

" My good man," he said, " I have no doubt your 
daughter is all you say, but my nephew is making a 
grave mistake in paying her serious attentions. He 
has not my sanction for this suit ; he must seek his 
bride from among his social equals." 

When Michael ceased speaking s he coughed de- 
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corously, placing one white, t'nged hand over his 
mouth. Peter looked at him in wondering amaze- 
ment a moment, his slow- working brain not digest- 
ing immediately the insult conveyed in the Patroon's 
words. Then the cords in his fat neck swelled, and 
the red flush on his broad face deepened to purple. 

" What — what — " he gasped, his words gushing 
forth with the impetuosity of water out of a mill- 
stream, tumbling over one another in rapid guttural 
ejaculations — "my Freida is not Heer de Witte's 
equal? And you say this to me, her father? Then 
I am not your equal, Michael Steenwyck. Did not 
my ancestors come to this country before yours? 
Did the first Peter Van Dycke not risk his life for 
the colonists? Was he not publicly honored by 
the governor and the people ? What is your nephew 
but the son of a poor artist? Let me tell you, 
Michael Steenwyck," — Peter drew nearer to the 
calm, composed Michael, and shook his fist under 
his aristocratic nose, — " I would not give my Freida 
to your nephew now for all the gold in the Indies ; 
no— no — not if you begged on your knees." 

As Michael did not look like begging on the 
aforesaid knees for the precious boon, but stood 
calmly surveying the angry man, with a half-smile 
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upon his face, Peter continued in a high, angry 
voice : 

"Good evening to you, Patroon; I will have 
nothing further to say to you ; and rest assured that 
young De Witte shall find no welcome at the Van 
Dycke farm. Social equals, indeed ! My Freida is 
the equal of the best man on Manhattan Island." 

His voice died away in a spasmodic choking ; then, 
turning abruptly, his flour-bedecked and rotund 
figure rolled slowly down the road and out of sight. 

The stately Michael watched him quietly till the 
shadows of the evening hid the retreating form; 
then he laughed softly. 

" Well, well ! " he said, partly aloud. " Foolish 
old Peter! A man who holds his temper in check 
is a wise man. Well, it is a good business finished. 
That fellow Adriaen is a fool. Surely a fine father- 
in-law for the manor, and all for the sake of that 
hussy's pretty face ! " 

Then he turned and walked back to the city, 
brushing off, as he did so, some flour-dust that had 
settled on his velvet coat from such close contact 
with the hot-tempered Peter. 

Though the Van Dycke farm was a good two 
miles from the city, Peter, in his bubbling rage, 
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which lent haste to his usually slow step, reached his 
home some time before the supper-hour, contrary 
to his general custom. He entered the kitchen, 
and, grasping Annetje by the arm and bidding 
Freida follow, he marched into the parlor. 

This parlor was the pride of the family, and only 
on great and momentous occasions was it entered. 
Annetje surmised that something serious had oc- 
curred, but she said nothing. On the very few 
occasions when Peter asserted himself, Annetje 
usually succumbed. Freida followed, her blue eyes 
wide opened, and wondering. 

Peter closed the door carefully and bade Annetje 
seat herself ; then, drawing Freida to him, he said : 

"To-day I have been insulted by the Patroon. 
He says his nephew has paid suit to Freida without 
his consent, and that Heer de Witte must wed his 
social equal." Then Peter paused, and gasped, and 
pulled at the collar of his waistcoat. " What think 
you of that, Annetje? His social equal! Who is 
of better blood than the Van Dyckes? Who is 
more respected in the city than I am, and who ha"!* 
a better inheritance to leave his only child? In 
heaven's name, I wonder I did not strike the man ! 
The frog-hearted, slave-dealing, money- grinding 
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pirate! Yes, I will say pirate, Annetje, and you 
shall not interfere with me. He has put an insult 
on me and on my family ; he has — " 

"Peter, Peter," remonstrated his sister, "your 
face is purple. Remember what the doctor said 
about your getting into such tempers." 

"What care I for the doctor? I tell you — " and 
Peter brought his huge fist down so heavily against 
the Holland cupboard that its glass door rattled and 
the dainty family porcelain swayed as though in 
imminent danger of destruction — " I shall not allow 
that young imp in my house again. The clever 
coxcomb, never to let his uncle know of his visits ! 
Now you hear me, Freida. You are never to speak 
to Adriaen de Witte again. I shall chase him off 
the farm as if he were a thief. I knuckle down to 
no man. I know my position, and I hold my head 
up with the best of them on this island. Now you 
hear me, Freida." 

He drew nearer to his daughter, and shook his 
finger sternly. She retreated before him, her face 
white and fear-stricken. 

" Do you hear me, Freida? " he thundered. 

" I hear you, father," she said. 

" Then see that you obey me." 
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" But, father, Adriaen is not the Patroon ; he 
cannot help his uncle being so proud." 

"Silence, Freida; I will hear no more of this. 
The Patroon is the head of the family, and if you 
are not welcomed by him, you shall receive no at- 
tentions without his consent. Never speak of this 
to me again; I will hear no more of it." Then he 
went from the room and closed the door so loudly 
behind him that Annetje bounded nervously from 
her chair. 

Freida stood for a moment in the center of the 
room, staring before her; then she rushed by her 
aunt without a word, and, opening the door, hurried 
into the hall, thence from the house. Presently 
her aunt heard her low sobs as she darted past the 
window and out to the garden, where, through the 
leafless trees and shrubs, Annetje saw the swaying 
of her garments as she passed swiftly back and forth 
in the narrow paths, the cold wind of the late fall blow- 
ing over her and rustling the leaves about her feet. 

Annetje sat for a long time in the rapidly darken- 
ing room. A cold autumn sunset had deepened 
into a gray, cloudy night, and a faint, somber gleam 
was fading swiftly from the sky, its faintness serving 
only to form strange shadows across the ceiling and 
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t.is* 



sanded floor, reflected from the swaying branches 
of the trees without. The parlor of the farm-house 
was large and square, and was filled with many 
articles of value. On one side of the room stood a 
great iron-bound chest overflowing with household 
linen, all spun by Annetje and her maids in the 
long winter evenings in the great kitchen. On the 
other side was a huge cupboard, the silver porringers 
and tankards upon its shelves catching the last re- 
flection of the waning light. In the corners and 
against the sides of the room stood leather chairs 
ornamented with brass-headed nails, with backs 
whose straightness suggested the tortures of the 
Inquisition. The round tea-table occupied a promi- 
nent place in the room, and over it hung a cloth 
of Freida's handiwork. 

Annetje's eyes wandered sadly, in the dim light, 
from article to article. Apart from a certain pride 
in the valuables that the room contained, she had 
never liked the apartment, and she seriously disap- 
proved of Peter's always considering it necessary to 
seek the gloomy, shut-up place whenever he had 
direful tidings to impart, thus adding a more un- 
happy influence to the atmosphere of the stiff, 
unhomelike spot. As she sat thus thinking, her 
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hands folded in her lap, it seemed to her she could 
again see the narrow box that had held the dead 
Christine, Peter's young wife. She whispered softly, 
" Poor child ! " and, giving a little nervous start, she 
rose and hurried to the window and looked toward 
the garden. A gleam from the kitchen fell across 
the bleaching-ground and threw a little light into 
the darkened space, and over the grass fell the 
shadows of the slave- girls as they passed and re- 
passed the windows getting the evening meal. At 
first she thought the swaying motion on the ground 
near the parlor window was thrown from some 
shrubs blowing in the wind, but, looking closer, she 
saw it was a woman's form. It was Freida. She 
had drawn close to the house, and a man was with 
her ; his arms were about her, and her head with its 
white cap, which caught the candle-light from the 
kitchen window, was resting on his breast. 

Poor Annetje ! tears gathered in her eyes, and her 
lips trembled ; a strange impulse of sympathetic pity 
sprang up in her heart. 

" Poor little Freida!" she said softly. " She has 
no mother; I shall say nothing." 

Then she laughed a dry little smothered laugh. 

" Peter is big and very noisy, but he is no match 
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for a love-sick girl. Ah, well, the child is young; 
it is but a fancy. I shall watch her well after this." 

Then she went to the front door, and, throwing it 
open, stood a moment on the steps. The wind blew 
her ample skirts about, and she shivered in the 
frosty air. 

"Freida, Freida, child," she called, "where are 
you? Come to supper; it is too cold to stay out 
longer." 

Freida came quickly around the corner of the 
house and passed her aunt on the door-step. As 
she did so a tall figure, with the gliding step of an 
Indian, darted across the bleaching-ground, and, 
vaulting the fence, hurried into the highway. 

" Who is that? " said Annetje. " I see some one 
hurrying down the road." 

" That is Adriaen," said Freida, defiantly. " I 
have told him all ; he loves me and will wait for me. 
Now, Aunt Annetje, tell father; I don't care." 

"You know, Freida, I would not further anger 
your father; but, my dear one, this is not right." 

" It may not be right, but it is the truth. I will 
not give Adriaen up." 

At supper that night Freida's cheeks were red as 
roses and her eyes shone like stars, but her father 
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did not speak once, and Annetje was unusually 
silent, save when admonishing her maids. After 
supper Peter smoked so vigorously that the eyes of 
the spinners watered and the air was as thick as a 
fog at sea. But Freida sang merrily at her wheel, 
her foot keeping the treadle moving swiftly as the 
words of a Dutch melody rippled from her mouth. 
Her father eyed her now and then in surprise ; she 
nodded and smiled back at him, singing sweetly : 

" My lover waits across the seas, 
In Holland's pleasant land ; 
I weave for him the linen white ; 
He owns my heart and hand." 

Peter looked, and wondered, and was silent. 
Truly, as he said to himself when in the privacy of 
his own room later, " A woman is a strange com- 
pound, and not to be read easily. I would have 
sworn that the little maid had a soft heart for that 
black-eyed young scoundrel. Well, well, I am glad 
she cared nothing for him. She will not fret about 
the matter, and Morris will now have a chance." 

Peter placed his nightcap upon his head and 
stepped ponderously into the mountainous feather- 
bed, heaving a long sigh of relief. 

Once since that time had Peter's Dutch serenity 
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been violated by an incident relative to the same 
subject. The winter had passed, and in the early 
spring, after the ice had broken up, he and a neigh- 
bor went fishing for trout in Minnetta Creek. This 
creek traversed a considerable portion of the island, 
finally emptying, after numerous picturesque turn- 
ings and twistings beneath thickly shaded trees and 
by many a flower-bedecked bank, into the majestic 
Hudson. Before reaching the Hudson it flowed 
through the more distant fields of the farm, beneath 
the shade of thick alders, proving a lovely accessory 
to many a quiet sylvan nook. When the stolid 
Dutch farmers, with deep grunts of satisfaction, 
deposited themselves upon the bank near where, 
they had been informed, were located the deepest 
holes in the brook, and where the speckled fish were 
fattest, Peter arranged his tackle, and over his broad 
face spread a smile of the greatest content. 

"Well, neighbor/' said he, eying complacently 
the capacious lunch-basket near by, which contained 
meat sandwiches and a goodly supply of doughnuts 
and apples, " I am assured that in no place on the 
earth can a man live as happily and profitably as in 
New York. What can he ask more? Fair land, 
healthy air, good food, and, yes, good government, 
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even if the English did overstep the mark and put 
aside the Dutch. The city has grown well under 
their rule, hey, neighbor ?" 

The neighbor grunted an assent as he placed the 
bait upon his hook. It was just at that moment 
that Peter turned his head. There were still many 
wild animals in the unfrequented portions of the 
upper part of the island, and occasionally they made 
their way to the confines of the town, and he thought 
he detected a suspicious sound in the crackling of 
some branches at his back. As he arose hurriedly 
his ankle turned on the slippery bank, and he grasped 
a tree-trunk to steady himself. At that instant two 
figures passed swiftly through the thick, overhang- 
ing underbrush, and darted away, but not before he 
caught a glimpse of a green quilted skirt and the 
tall figure of a man in a long silk coat. He took 
two or three rapid steps forward, but his bulky form 
made slow progress through the dense growth, and 
he returned to his seat. His stolid neighbor had 
seen the startled face of the retreating girl, but he 
bent quietly over his hook and pursed up his fat lips 
with an innocent expression. Peter grasped him 
roughly by the shoulder, almost causing the startled 
man to roll into the brook. 
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" Who were those two ? Did you see them ? " he 
demanded. 

" I saw the girl ; I didn't see the man — his face 
was turned away." 

" Was it my daughter Freida ? " Peter's face was 
swollen, and his eyes looked bloodshot. 

His stolid companion rose slowly from his seat 
and retreated a few paces from the angry man. 

"Answer me, man!" thundered Peter. 

"It—it— was Freida." 

" By heaven!" cried Peter, hoarsely, tearing, with 
one grasp of his powerful hand, a huge sapling from 
the ground, " I'll follow them ; I'll thrash that fellow 
till he dances — the thief, the renegade, the coward ! 
He has stolen her; she has deceived me." 

Then, with a groan, he fell forward on the ground, 
and a few drops of blood trickled from his mouth. 

"Water! water!" he gasped. " I am choking." 

It was some hours before the terrified neighbor 
was able to lead the weak and tottering man back 
to his home, and then a scene took place which 
Freida, even with her laughter-loving, careless na- 
ture, did not forget for many days. After some 
time, when Peter was able to return to his business, 
and ride back and forth from the city as usjial, the 
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doctor told Annetje and Freida that Peter must 
be kept from excitement of any kind; "or," 
shaking his head solemnly and balancing himself 
upon his toes, "he will go suddenly, like that," 
flicking off an imaginary speck of dust from his coat 
as he spoke. "It is the head — too much blood; 
keep him down, keep him down, Miss Van Dycke." 
Freida had listened with great tears in her lumi- 
nous eyes, and after he was gone went out to the 
orchard, and in the shade of the blossom-laden trees 
made a promise to herself that she would not see 
Adriaen again till he could come honorably and 
openly to the farm. But of what value is the 
promise of a girl against the wooing of a mesmeric 
nature in the guise of a lover, at least of a girl like 
Freida? She was as yet but an undeveloped and 
beautiful child; the real gold of her nature was 
latent, awaiting strong circumstances to bring it 
forth. And so the inevitable followed, given time 
and circumstance, and the meetings again took place 
in the mossy, shaded glens of the quiet woods. 
These meetings, to Freida, fraught with danger and 
a sense of guilt as they were, — the fear of parental 
rage and discipline, the guilt of deceit and disobe- 
dience, — were like glimpses of paradise. With 
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those strong arms around her, her head on her 
lover's breast, and the deep-green woods about 
her, earth slipped away, and she was in some other 
world made for lovers, some happy land where all 
that was material had disappeared, an enchanted 
place that contained only her, her hopes, and her 
happiness. And they would talk softly and plan the 
future. The wild birds would sing sweetly above 
them, and the brook tinkle gently at their feet. Can 
one wonder that Freida forgot her father, her home, 
and her promises ? One cannot find the wisdom of 
the sages in a child's pretty head. 

And now June had come, and one more meeting 
had she promised Adriaen in the secluded trysting- 
place — her last meeting, she said to herself. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE TEA MERCHANT AND HIS SON. 

NOT far from the foot of Broad Street stood a 

substantial building, over whose gabled roof on a 

sign-board one read these words : " Van Cortlandt's 

Tea House." It was the business house of the Van 

Cortlandt family, and here for many years father 

and son had kept their interests from passing out of 

the hands of the family into those of a stranger. 

The present proprietor, Morris Van Cortlandt, and 

his son, Morris, Jr., were doing a thriving business 

and owned part interest in many trading-ships that 

brought from China the fragrant tea, then widely 

consumed in the growing city. Mrs. Van Cortlandt 

had been dead many years, and her daughter Liz- 

beth kept house for her father and brother in the 

spacious mansion adjoining the store. 

Lizbeth had lately married a worthy and pros- 

61 
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perous burgher, one Cornelius Dey. He was in- 
terested in the government of the city, and a little 
son and heir had not long since been added to the 
family, much to the joy of the household. 

Morris could be seen any day hard at work be- 
hind his father's counters, tasting tea, weighing it, 
doing it up in great packages or little packages, as 
occasion required, or down on the wharf superin- 
tending the unloading of vessels as they came in 
from the far East. 

Young Van Cortlandt was a noticeable figure, and 
many watched him as, with coat off, his blond head 
bared to the sun and his athletic form standing erect, 
he issued orders in his quick way, or shouldered 
great bales as though they were light weights, and 
tossed them into the carts for transporting to the 
store. Morris stood six feet two in his stockings; 
his eyes were as blue as the sky and looked fear- 
lessly into those of his fellow-men, his cheeks were 
bronzed by contact with the wind and sun, and his 
hair was as yellow as gold. He was considered the 
strongest man in the city, and once, when there 
had been a fire in a house near the Bowling Green, 
with the smoke blinding him and the flames scorch- 
ing him, he had, unaided, brought down from the 
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second story of the building, on a ladder placed 
against the side of the house, an old woman in one 
arm, and a crippled girl in the other, while on his 
shoulders, mounted pickaback, was a little boy. 
Many feats had he performed on the Green on fete- 
days — running, tumbling, and wrestling. As for 
dancing, none could beat him, as Peter Van Dycke 
once said, after gazing upon him for some time at a 
May festival with awe and admiration, as he danced 
about the May-pole with Freida. " If that fellow 
doesn't dance into Freida's heart, then I swear the 
little witch hasn't any." 

Morris and Freida had been friends from child- 
hood, though he was some six years her senior, and 
from childhood he had been her champion and lover. 
He never could have told himself when he did not 
love her. Once, when the little maiden — a coquette 
even in her babyhood — had put her arms around 
the blond-headed, stalwart boy and lisped that 
she loved him, he had solemnly answered (futurity, 
with her mysterious shadows, darkening his honest 
eyes) : 

" But, Freida, you do not love me as well as Jacob 
Denkle; you gave him half your apple yester- 
day." 
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" Oh yes," she said, with a little toss of her lovely 
baby head, " I liked Jacob yesterday, but I like you, 
Morris, better to-day." 

And Morris had kissed her, not satisfied and not 
understanding, and yet trying to be content, his 
straightforward, simple nature endeavoring to grasp 
the intricate, tortuous windings of a temperament 
beyond his comprehension. 

And yet poor little Freida was not an unusual 
character, only the glamour of his great love over- 
shadowed her. He idealized her. Out of this un- 
real light shone the figure of a perfect creature, so 
perfect that he bowed before her in all humility, 
surrounding her with an atmosphere that aided in 
lowering, in his own eyes, his estimate of himself, 
and placing undue value upon attributes in her 
nature which had no existence. 

Freida knew all this well, and at times smiled 
upon Morris till he seemed to think that at last the 
wonderful and beautiful dreams he had dared to 
dream, when his great love for her might be re- 
turned, were about to be realized. And Peter had 
chuckled in his heavy, ponderous way, and slapped 
Morris on the back, and said all would be well; 
Freida's heart was in the right place, after all. 
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Then again the clouds would lower darkly, and 
Freida would be all coolness, and glance at him 
indifferently out of her blue eyes, her red mouth 
drawn down in a prim, cofd manner, and call Morris 
" Mr. Van Cortlandt," and ask him in stiff, stilted 
tones if his health was good these days. Poor 
Morris, the shadow of a great trouble on his face, 
would look at her reproachfully and turn away. 

Once, when Freida had exasperated him beyond 
control, he had nearly conquered the little witch by 

an (ftttburst of strength and righteous indignation. 

■ «*■ 

She^&ad since that event stood a trifle in awe of him. 
and in her secret heart grew a great and lasting 
respect for her blond-headed lover. 

The occasion of this one and memorable outburst 
of anger on Morris's part was caused by the gift of 
his flowers, at the city fair, to Adriaen de Witte. 
He had seen the upward glance of Freida's eyes, 
the blush upon her cheek, and the pout of her lips, 
and he had also seen the passionate look of the 
young Patroon as his brilliant glance devoured the 
beauty of her exquisite face. Morris had clenched 
his great hand, the blood had rushed to his head till 
the gaily bedecked booths had spun before his gaze 
in a swaying mist; then he had gone out into the 
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darkness and walked upon the shore, and listened 
to the lap of the waters at his feet, and wondered if 
in all God's earth there was a more miserable crea- 
ture than himself. Then he paused in his rapid gait 
and looked back at the tiny city, with its dim, 
twinkling lights, its limits not far distant where they 
joined the heavily wooded country beyond, and, 
clenching his hand, he said aloud : 

" This night I shall know the truth ; I shall make 
her speak." 

After the fair was over, he brought Freida to the 

♦ 

shore, and together they stood watching the dark 
waters. There was no moon, and the stars shone 
fitfully through a hazy atmosphere. Suddenly 
Morris turned to his companion, who had been awed 
into silence by the strange quiet of her lover and 
by the gloom of the night. 

" Freida/' he said hoarsely, " you have not been 

« 

honest with me. You have stripped me of my self- 
respect. You have taken my gifts to give them to 
another. Have you no heart? Can you not see 
what you are doing? Tell me you do not care for 
me, but do not mock me — for God's sake, have some 
pity on me, Freida." 

Freida moved away from him quickly, frightened 
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at the passionate outburst, so unusual in his hitherto 
self-contained nature. 

" You shall not go/' h$ said fiercely, detaining her 
by a strong grasp upon her arm ; " you shall hear 
me. I have suffered long enough; now you shall 
answer me. Freida, do you care for me? will you 
marry me ? " 

She tried to draw her arm from his grasp, but he 
held her with a grip of iron. 

" Answer me," he said. 

Freida did not answer for an instant. The waters 
lapped softly at her feet; the tide was coming in, 
and was singing a monotonous refrain as it gurgled 
among the wooden piers, retreating with a treacher- 
ous, gliding sound. Then she said in a low voice : 

" I do not care for you, Morris, in that way. I 
can never marry you." 

The man turned sharply, as though carried out of 
himself by a sudden and mighty impulse. 

"Freida, Freida, you cannot mean it! Think 
what you have done! You have led me on, you 
have deceived me. Take back those words." 

He placed his hand under her chin and turned 
her face toward the light of the sky — a dim, uncer- 
tain light enough; the stars were pale and few. 
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What he saw on her face caused a low cry to escape 
him. 

" Freida, you have ruined my life/' he said de- 
spairingly; "you have no heart!" 

He turned from her and walked away a few 
paces ; then returning, he said solemnly : 

"Remember this: I pray that you may never 
know the misery you have caused me. Great God ! 
that you should be so cruel." 

He thrust her angrily from him, and she tottered 
and almost fell to the ground. She was trembling 
with fright and remorse. She had never seen the 
quiet reserve of her hitherto devoted worshiper give 
place to this abandon of feeling, and her conscience 
reproached her. She knew she was not blameless. 

" Morris, Morris," she said softly, " I am so sorry, 
so sorry." 

She kept repeating the latter words, with a faint 
intuition that in repetition lay strength. But he 
did not seem to hear her; he turned from her and 
stood motionless beside the water's edge. Then 
she drew nearer to him, laid her hand on his arm, 
and gave a little mournful cry, like a child who has 
done wrong and is sorry. 

" Morris, listen to me: I am sorry; forgive me." 
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And Morris — well, Morris did what many another 
man has done and will do till the end of time. He 
caught her in his arms and kissed her on her pouting 
lips and forgave her. And she cried softly, her head 
against his breast, and then they walked back to- 
gether, and Morris said good night as though noth- 
ing had happened, and Freida, with a pleading look 
in her eyes, said, as she held his hand : " Morris, are 
we the same good friends we have been all our 
lives? 1 ' 

And he, in trembling tones, had answered : " We 
are the same good friends, Freida; good night." 

And she had gone home with a song on her lips ; 
for, she argued, all was well; Morris would forget 
all about the matter soon. Had they not been like 
brother and sister all their lives? They would be 
the same again. 

After the dim lights in the houses of the city had 
been extinguished, except the lanterns that hung 
upon a pole in front of every seventh house, accord- 
ing to the prevailing custom, Morris walked upon 
the shore till the dawn, even out far beyond the 
limits of the town, struggling with his great sorrow. 
He heard the noises of the summer night, the whir- 
ring of insects, the soft rustle of the wind among the 
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trees, and the distant, hoarse cry of the night-watch 
as he patrolled his lonely way. He felt that all 

these animate sounds about him did but mock him 

• 

in his despair. Why should all nature continue in 
its course? Was it of no consequence that a man 
lived with the heart crushed out of him, his hopes 
dead? He lay down upon the shore among the 
reeds, and, with his face turned skyward, wrestled 
with himself and his blighted happiness. He rose 
up a stronger and more perfect character; he had 
come through the moral battle with many a scar, 
but he had been victorious. 

The dawn broke, and the sky was filled with the 
red light of morning, and the air throbbed with the 
songs of early birds. 

Morris, with dark circles about his eyes and 
bloodless lips, worked in his father's tea house all 
that day, and handled the heavy bales of goods, and 
gave his orders to the stevedores in the strong, deep 
voice of a young viking. No one knew that the 
most cherished desire of his life had come to naught, 
that the gilded hopes of the future had disappeared 
in the blackness of a night as dark and drear as 
death. 

Morris had a noble nature, strong and resolute, 
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slow to anger, and steadfast in affection. He never 
blamed Freida; if she did not love him, she could 
not help it, that was no fault of hers ; and if she had 
encouraged him, that was her sweet nature, she 
could not bear to hurt him. So he reasoned till his 
harshness to her overwhelmed him in a torrent of 
self-reproach. How could he have said an unkind 
word to her? She, little sinner, came out of the 
conflict unscathed, and he — well, he bowed himself 
to the earth in his abasement, and loved her more 
than ever. 

Things were in this condition while Freida carried 
on her clandestine meetings in the seclusion of the 
green woods. 

Morris and young De Witte had had one stormy 
encounter, and since then had passed each other 
silently on the streets, with looks of contempt on 
Morris's part and deep hatred on that of Adriaen. 

The interview had taken place on the Van Cort- 
landt pier. It was after Peter's seizure consequent 
upon his discovery of the lovers' stolen meetings. 
Morris had heard the full account of it from An- 
netje, and when he and Adriaen met, he walked up 
to him and, with his eyes blazing, demanded the 
meaning of such acts of deception. 
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" Ho, ho!" said young Adriaen, " what cockatoo 
have we here? How he struts! Canst fight as 
well as strut, hey, my lordly giant? " 

And Morris had thrust out his powerful right arm, 
and taken Adriaen by his lace-and-velvet collar, and 
shaken him like a rat. Adriaen was no coward, and, 
with the cords swollen in his forehead, he doubled 
up his sinewy fist and landed a strong blow upon 
Morris's cheek. 

But that was the end of the conflict, for the Pa- 
troon had seen the fracas as he was sauntering along 
the Bowling Green, and had hurriedly advanced with 
uplifted cane. 

Adriaen stepped sullenly back at his uncle's ap- 
proach, and the old man, with his cold, cutting 
manner and his words dropping as chill as particles 
of ice, demanded the meaning of his nephew's 
quarreling with a common workman on the city 
pier. 

" I am no common workman," said Morris, quietly. 
" I am Mr. Morris Van Cortlandt, Jr." 

"Tut, tut!" said the Patroon, "I know you; I 
have seen you often enough, loading and unloading 
the vessels. What are you but a workman ? " - 

" In that sense I am a workman/ 1 said Morris ; 
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" but one can be a workman and a man of honor, 
can he not, Patroon? " 

As the young fellow spoke he gazed significantly 
at De Witte. 

" I do not bandy words," said the Patroon, curtly, 
" and I will not have my nephew and heir fighting 
like a ruffian in the open streets." 

At this Adriaen interposed, but the Patroon 
waved him haughtily aside. 

" No, no ; I will hear no explanations ; I do not 
wish to know what you quarreled about. But I tell 
you, boy, I will not have it ; see to it that nothing 
of the sort occurs again." 

He walked quickly away, his shoulders twitching 
angrily, and his cane coming down loudly upon the 
path. 

Adriaen looked after him, a fierce frown upon his 
handsome face, and, clenching his fist, he uttered an 
oath in a hoarse whisper. Stamping his foot, he said : 

" Am I never to be out of leading-strings ? Curse 
him! yes, thrice curse him, I say, for a tyrant and 
a slave-driver!" 

"Hush!" said Morris, in^an incredulous tone, as 
though doubting if he heard aright. 

"What business is it of yours?" said De Witte, 
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angrily. "You mind your affairs and leave mine 
alone; it will be better for you. I know what 
troubles you," he sneered, his dark eyes full of a 
malicious mockery ; " the pretty bird at the bouwery 
flies too high for your aim. Perhaps I am a better 
shot — who knows?" 

As he finished speaking he turned and walked 
forward upon the pier, then looked back once over 
his shoulder and laughed. " I'll bring down the 
pretty bird, never fear." Then removing his plumed 
hat, he bowed low. " Good morrow, my blond 
giant," he said, and disappeared rapidly down one 
of the narrow, winding streets that led to the water 
on the east side of the island. 

Morris looked after him a moment, a sad look on 
his face and a slight quiver about his strong mouth. 

"Poor little Freida!" he said softly; then he 
turned to his work again. 

After De Witte left Van Cortlandt, as he was 
approaching the ferry, intending to cross the river 
to Steenwyck, he was joined by his uncle, who had 
been waiting for him in a warehouse near by. 

" Now, my boy," he said sternly, " why did you 
disgrace me to-day by fighting with that low fellow ? 
Have you no respect for me, if not for yourself? " 
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"Hang it all!" said Adriaen, sullenly, "why do 
you forever spy upon me? I am a prisoner, and 
you my jailer ; am I never to have my liberty, sir ? " 

" You are my heir and the future lord of Steen- 
wyck; your position has its obligations. Answer 
me; what was your quarrel about? " 

The cold, steely eyes of the old man riveted them- 
selves upon his nephew's face in a gaze so intense 
that Adriaen flushed and turned his head aside. 

"We quarreled about Freida," he said in a low 
voice. 

" As I thought," said old Michael. " You fool ! " 
he continued in tones that cut Adriaen to the quick, 
" you idiot! to lower yourself to quarrel with a boor 
about a low-born dairymaid upon a farm. 19 

Adriaen turned as though struck. 

"By heavens, uncle!" he cried, "had any one 
but you said that, I'd have his life for it." And 
as he spoke the dainty little maiden rose before his 
vision, in all her sweet refinement, as he had seen 
her so often in those happy, stolen trysts, like some 
dainty wood-nymph in her own province. The old 
man saw he had gone too far. 

"Well, well, Adriaen," he said testily, "I take 
back the last words; let us say no more about it 
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By the way, I bought a new horse for you to-day ; 
a prancer she is, my boy. She is at Steenwyck by 
this time; I sent her over on the cattle-boat this 
morning." 

He linked his arm within that of his nephew, and 
together they went on board the ferry. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE SCOURGE OF THE BUCANEERS. 

During the period that the scenes of this story 
were being enacted the city of New York was suf- 
fering from a ruinous scourge in the shape of pirati- 
cal bucaneering. Many a stout ship, well dowered 
with a precious cargo, had sailed bravely past the 
Narrows, all canvas spread, scudding before the 
breeze, never to be heard of more. " Scuttled and 
sunk," whispered the horror-stricken citizens. 
"God rest their souls." The commerce was in a 
most precarious condition ; the coasts thronged with 
pirates, or licensed privateers, as they called them- 
selves. They proved a dread menace to honest 
shipping, and no vessel was safe upon the ocean, 
particularly as many of the governments of Europe 
openly and secretly connived at these perfidious 
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doings, deeming it good policy to thus aid in de- 
stroying the shipping of their enemies, as it required 
no strenuous effort on their part. 

These bucaneers were a noisy, roistering crowd, 
a brawling crew, who made the sober old Dutch 
burghers open their solemn eyes with amazement. 
They were a picturesque lot to a degree that lent an 
air of Orientalism to the town as they swaggered 
about the streets, clad in uniforms of blue trimmed 
with gold, carrying swords at their sides, and in their 
belts daggers with jeweled hilts. They were the 
center of every brawl in the taverns, and their 
swords were ever ready to avenge an insult, whether 
real or fancied. 

This state of affairs had become so alarming that, 
some little time previous, the English government 
had interfered, and William Kidd, a New York sea- 
captain, had been intrusted with a mission on the 
seas, which mission was to exterminate piracy, if 
possible. How successfully he executed these 
commands is only too well known to history. Cap- 
tain Kidd, the commissioned reformer, became a 
castaway himself, and no horror was too awful to 
figure as his work. He developed into one of the 
most successful pirates; his name became a by- 
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word of execration ; he scuttled vessels, murdering 
the crews and passengers, and escaped with the 
treasures. In New York his name was whispered 
with bated breath, and yet there were rumors rife 
among the citizens that he had spies and co-workers 
among the townspeople, who kept him informed of 
the departure of many ships and the value of their 
cargoes. Of the truth of these rumors nothing was 
known, as the whereabouts of Kidd was a matter of 
conjecture ; still, all that was horrible in piracy was 
believed to be his work. 

It was on this matter that many meetings had 
been held at the Mayor's office, and grave consul- 
tations had broken up with no adequate conclusion 
reached in regard to stopping these ocean horrors. 
The names of men of note and prominence had been 
mentioned more than once in connection with these 
thefts, the most notable one, perhaps, being the 
name of Adriaen de Witte. Still, sufficient proof 
could not be obtained to convict any of the suspected 
ones, and the horrors went on as heretofore. 

It was a beautiful afternoon toward the close of a 
lovely June day. Outside the Narrows, a long dis- 
tance off, its white sails floating like a cloud against 
the clear blue of the summer sky, rode a large 
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vessel. She was tacking slowly, as though in no 
haste to approach the city. 

In a secluded spot among the dense, overhang- 
ing vines that grew luxuriantly on the west side 
of the island a party of three men sat playing a 
game of dice. Some bottles of strong drink lay 
on the ground near them, and upon the top of a 
hewn tree- trunk, beside which they played their 
game, rested a pile of gold coins of Spanish mint- 
age. Two of the men were heavily bearded, and 
about them hung an atmosphere of recklessness and 
bravado that accorded well with their fierce eyes 
and the murderous-looking daggers that showed con- 
spicuously above their leather belts. The third man 
of this trio was Adriaen de Witte, whose clear-cut, 
classical face and air of patrician breeding blended 
strangely with his desperate-looking companions. 
The men watched him deferentially, and when he 
spoke listened respectfully. He folded his arms 
after throwing the dice once and eyed the elder of 
the men keenly. 

" I tell you, fellow," he said, " I do not know 
whether to trust you or not. You have given me 
your word that Kidd's vessel is riding outside the 
Narrows at this moment. Heavens ! I can't believe 
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it. Is Captain Kidd a fool, to risk his head so near 
New York ? Why, the citizens would tear him to 
pieces." 

" He has no fear of God or devil, Heer de Witte. 
He is outside the Narrows at this moment, with 
ninety of the best cutthroats that ever manned a 
vessel. He carries the flag of Spain, and passes as 
a simple privateering craft, though down in the 
cabin is the black ensign. Ha, ha! he is Satan's 



own son." 



De Witte thought a moment intently ; then, turn- 
ing, he took a long draft from the bottle near him. 

" Well, then, here goes," he said recklessly. And 
drawing from the inner pocket of his velvet coat a 
folded paper, he held it in his hand a moment ; then, 
waving the men back as they pressed forward 
eagerly, he frowned and said : 

" Not so fast, not so fast ; I feel the noose about 
my neck already." He laughed and placed his long, 
sinewy fingers about his throat. "Well, what of 
it? One must die sometime and somehow." 
Then, abruptly, " Give me your instructions again." 

" Captain Kidd will enter the harbor to-night ; 
we are to row out to him with the list from you. 
After receiving it he will despatch a trusty man 
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with the box of gold to you, as promised; then, 
under cover of the night, he will leave the harbor 
and put out to sea. After that it is his own busi- 
ness, and the devil's own business it will be, I'll 
warrant you." 

And his oath, did he take it on the cross? " 
He did, Heer de Witte, and he will keep his 
word." 

" We are watched — you know that," interrupted 
Adriaen. " Even now a low-born fellow dogged 
my footsteps in the road beyond Van Dycke's 
bouwery. If caught and the paper is found upon 
you, I am lost." 

" If followed and hard pressed, I will destroy it ; 
it means my head as well as yours ; I've a mighty 
poor head, but I can't spare it just yet." 

" Well, then, in case this paper is destroyed and 
by any chance you reach the Captain alive, as you 
cannot read, I shall read you the names of the ships 
to impart to him." 

His hand trembled as he opened the folded paper, 
and he covered his eyes a moment with his disen- 
gaged hand. 

" ' The " Sunbeam," ' " he read, " * Captain Mar- 
tin, a rich cargo of many thousands of pounds, bound 
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for Holland. The " Welcome," bound for England, a 
miscellaneous cargo, and fourteen passengers, among 
them Marcella Hows, an orphan heiress of great 
beauty.' Kidd will spare her." 

" He'll spare her," interrupted the man, laughing 
loudly. 

" ' The " Thistle," for Spain, a cargo of skins and 
some furs, and heavy gold payments for the Spanish 
traders.' " 

" A good haul," said the man who had not hitherto 
spoken ; " the devil helps his own." 

A pair of cruel, greedy eyes looked eagerly into 
De Witte's, and he turned away with a shudder. 
Taking another long draft from the bottle at his 
hand, he looked fixedly before him, a strange gleam 
in his eyes. 

"Did you see anything?" said one of the men, 
turning quickly. 

" Yes," said De Witte, slowly drawing his hand 
across his brow ; " I saw the ghost of Marcella Hows." 

" You're nervous ; men in this business should not 
have nerves; or perhaps you've drunk too much." 

De Witte turned away from his companions, and, 
stooping, began picking up the dice and tossing 
them carelessly from one hand to the other. 
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" No, I am not nervous," he said, " but I have a 
little conscience left; it troubles me at times." 

The afternoon was drawing to a close; already 
the long, brilliant daylight of June was becoming 
pale, and through the trees one caught glimpses of 
the sun threading his way through banks of tinted 
clouds toward the west. 

"Well, I must be going," said De Witte, sud- 
denly ; " I will take the short cut by the brook, 
across the north corner of the Van Dycke farm. 
You stay here; don't stir till dark; then take the 
boat at the foot of the cliff and row out to meet 
Kidd's man." 

"The paper," said the fellow, anxiously, "the 
paper!" 

"Ah," replied De Witte, with a strange smile, 
" the paper. So I place my life in your hands ; 
well, so be it. Here it is; be guarded. And the 
gold, remember, put it in the old place in the 



cave." 



Some half an hour after Adriaen's interview with 
Captain Kidd's accomplices, he was threading his 
way slowly and cautiously over the Van Dycke farm 
in the direction of the city. He had an intuition 
that he was being followed. That his name was 
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among the list of the suspected ones he knew, and 
it warned him to be discreet ; he had much at stake. 

Freida had gone that afternoon with Hans Kooph 
to help drive the cows home from pasture. She had 
a small switch in her hand, and with many little 
cries and laughs she was running over the meadow- 
land in the rear of the long row of hurrying cattle. 
As she neared the hollow in the field, where it was 
always marshy, she stopped for a moment to pick 
some swamp-lilies, when, suddenly raising her head 
from its stooping position, she saw in a distant field 
the figure of a man hurrying rapidly along the open 
meadow in the direction of the main road. Some- 
thing struck her as familiar in the movements of the 
hurrying form, though he was far distant. 

"Hans," she called, "Hans, who is that man?" 
indicating his direction with her pointed finger. 

Hans hesitated a moment, shading his eyes with 
his hand as he looked toward the place indicated. 
" That man ? I think that is Heer de Witte, though 
I am not sure, Miss Freida." 

Even as Hans spoke the man whom they were 
watching disappeared among a thick grove of trees. 
Freida became suddenly grave. Had he been to 
their try sting-place ? she wondered. What else 
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could have taken him over to the west side? She 
did not speak to Hans after this, but walked sol- 
emnly by his side, her eyes downcast and her 
cheeks a trifle pale. When she neared the house she 
knew instantly that something was amiss. The maids 
had been sent from the kitchen and were huddled 
in a group near the stone door-step; their heads 
were close together as they whispered, and now and 
then they uttered little startled cries. 

From the interior of the large living-room came 
the subdued hum of voices. 

"What is it, Meta?" said Freida to one of the 
girls, an Indian half-breed, whom Annetje valued 
highly and trusted above the others. 

" It is something about the pirates, Miss Freida," 
said the girl, in an awed tone. 

Freida entered the kitchen hastily. Her father 
and aunt and Jans Vedder, a neighbor from a farm 
near by, and an ardent though silent admirer of An- 
nexe's, were speaking in low tones by the open win- 
dow. They turned as she entered, and beckoned to 
her to come forward. 

"What is it, father?" she said. Her lips were 
parted, and a look of fear was on her face, its rare 
beauty lighted into brilliancy by the rays of the 
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departing sun, which fell in long lines across her 
figure as she advanced toward the group watching 
her. 

"They think," said her father, gravely, "they 
have at last a clue to the identity of one of the men 
who have given news to the pirates about the cargoes 
of sailing-vessels, for news we know they receive 
from some quarter." 

As Peter spoke Annetje looked pitifully toward 
Freida, her russet- colored face drawn down pain- 
fully, and her ample form swaying back and forth 
with a nervous motion. 

"And what will they do to this man?" said 
Freida, " and who is he ? " 

"Listen, my child," said Peter. "We placed a 
spy upon his tracks ; two lawless fellows, well known, 
were seen to enter the woods this very afternoon ; 
not long after this suspected man followed, and 
though not seen to join these miscreants, he followed 
in their tracks." 

" And if this is true, what will they do to him? " 

" In the present strong feeling in the city, they 
will hang him," said Peter, solemnly. 

" Y6s," said Jans Vedder, " and well he deserves 
it" 
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Annetje did not speak, only sat with her eyes 
gazing sadly toward Freida. 

Freida came close to her father; she looked up 
into his face, then placed her hand upon his arm. 

" Who is this suspected man ? " she said in a low 
tone. 

" It is Adriaen de Witte," said her father, sternly. 

Freida gave a stifled cry, then stepped back a few 
paces and faced the trio, who were watching her 
anxiously. 

" It is not true," she said, " not true ; I can prove 
it" 

" Prove it ! " said her father ; " what do you 
mean ? " 

She threw back her head with a defiant gesture. 
" He came to meet me; it is all my fault; I — I — " 

""Well, what?" said her father, huskily. 

" I met him ; he has been with me." 

As Freida spoke she turned away her head, and a 
deep wave of scarlet color suffused her face from 
forehead to chin. It was her first great lie, and the 
telling of it came hard. Her father did not answer 
her ; his bulky form swayed slightly, then he clutched 
the back of a chair. " The doctor warned me/' he 
said in a trembling voice, " the doctor warned me. 
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I must be calm." He turned slowly and walked 
from the room with uncertain steps, and later they 
saw him from the window, making his way among 
the flower-beds in the garden in the gloom of the 
coming evening. 

Jans Vedder glanced at Freida out of his little 
blue expressionless eyes ; then, thrusting out his fat 
hands, he cried : 

" The good God has been kind to me in giving 
me no child. Ah, you ungrateful girl ! If you were 
mine, I would shut you in a garret for six months." 

Vedder had been defrauded of much-expected 
glory; he had been the above-mentioned spy, and 
visions of being the deliverer of his townspeople had 
become dispelled by Freida's confession; naturally 
he felt aggrieved. 

"Well, then," said Annetje, snappishly, "since 
you have no child of your own to scold, you shall 
not keep in practice on your neighbors'. Freida is 
nothing to you, and this affair is none of your busi- 
ness, Jans Vedder." 

Jans Vedder did not reply immediately, only 
gazed reproachfully toward Annetje's angry coun- 
tenance ; then in a thick voice he muttered : 

" You say it is not my business ; well, I shall say 
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you spoil the girl and it is wrong, and when she 
disgraces you, you will remember my words." 

"What nonsense is this, Jans Vedder?" cried 
Annetje, angrily. "Disgrace, indeed!" 

" Well, I shall say no more ; I am going, and I 
have accomplished nothing." He took his hat from 
the peg near the door, and with a curt " Good 
night, neighbor," he went his way toward his home, 
the farm adjoining the Van Dyckes*. 

That night, long after the household on the farm 
had retired, Freida sat in her night-robe, looking 
out from the window of her room. Her face was 
white in the glow of moonlight that lay across it. 
The sweet odors of the summer night fell softly 
about her, and the murmur of the creek not far dis- 
tant came at intervals in little tinkling tones to her 
ears. She could not sleep ; she was oppressed. For 
the first time a doubt of her lover had entered her 
mind, and yet she could not truly doubt him in the 
face of his promises and his loyalty to her. Had 
he not stood his uncle's rage, her father's insults? 
Was he not willing at any moment to marry her? 
" Yes, marry me," she spoke aloud, " but — but — not 
openly. Yet he would acknowledge me after his 
uncle's death; he has sworn he would." 
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Over and over in the tortured heart of this seven- 
teen-year-old child the same question kept upper- 
most : What was Adriaen doing in the woods on the 
west side ? He had not been to meet her ; of that 
she felt certain. But, oh, horror! he could not be 
in league with the pirates — no, no ; and she covered 
her face with her hands, and, laying her head down 
on the window-ledge, sobbed pitifully. 

She sobbed herself to sleep, and when the morn- 
ing was breaking she awoke suddenly. It had grown 
cooler, and in her thin robe she felt chilled. She 
had had fearful dreams, and though she could not 
recall them, a vague and haunting fear oppressed 
her, enhanced by the dread images her restless brain 
had conjured from her unhappy thoughts. 

The morning was gray and dull; the mists that 
lay over the spreading fields of the farm denoted a 
rainy day ; everything took on an aspect of gloom, 
and Freida gazed sadly over the dull-colored land- 
scape, then crept into bed, and, with wide-open 
eyes and nervous, tossing hands, lay there till the 
day was further advanced. 

An hour or two after daybreak Annetje entered 
her niece's room ; she had the odor of cooking about 
her garments ; she had been in the kitchen superin- 
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tending her maids in the preparations for breakfast 
She walked straight toward the bed, and looking 
down sternly on the white, frightened face on the 
pillow, she said : 

" Freida, you told a falsehood last night ; I knew 
it, yet said nothing for your sake and for the sake 
of the promise I made your dead mother. You did 
not meet Adriaen de Witte." 

" Did father believe me?" said Freida, faintly. 

" Yes," said Annetje, shortly. 

"They will not arrest Adriaen?" 

" No," said Annetje. 

"Then," said Freida, raising herself in bed and 
throwing back the tangled hair from her face, " I re- 
peat what I said, and you can believe what you like." 

" My poor little girl! " said Annetje, " my Freida, 
the greatest love of my life!" And throwing her 
arms around the trembling girl, she held her against 
her heart. " Well, well, child, for my own peace of 
mind I must believe you," she said sadly ; " but, ah, 
my little one, your heart is all wrong. He is not 
worth it, Freida, he is not worth it" 

" I must be the best judge of that," said Freida, 
proudly. " I shall always believe in him ; I could 
not doubt him." 



CHAPTER VI. 

ADRIAEN DE WITTE SUSPECTED. 

The estate of old Michael Steenwyck was of vast 
extent, running for some miles along the water, where 
small inlets and bays intersected its sandy boundary. 
By traffic with the Indians of the interior of the State 
through the different trading-posts he had accumu- 
lated much wealth, which, added to the revenue 
from the products of his wide acres, made him a rich 
man as riches were counted in those old times. As 
the years went by his naturally parsimonious na- 
ture became intensified, and from being merely eco- 
nomical and frugal he developed strong miserly ten- 
dencies. 

His mansion was a great wooden structure with 
immense columns in front that gave noticeable 
massiveness to the building. There was a wide 
veranda that was nearly level with the ground. 
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From this veranda an extensive view could be ob- 
tained of the surrounding country, the infant city 
of thriving trade across the water, and the outline 
of sea, miles away, where many ships sailed past, 
laden with furs for export. Old Michael could also 
watch the ferry-boat from his elevated position, the 
large cattle- and corn-boat, and the small passenger- 
boat, that made numerous trips to meet the require- 
ments of the growing town. 

At the back of the mansion clustered commodious 
outbuildings — sheds and barns, where the slaves 
lived and where the extensive farm produce was 
housed. Though Michael Steenwyck had in a 
manner usurped the title of Patroon and many of 
the privileges attached to the feudal system, yet in 
numerous ways he graced his position well, nota- 
bly in maintaining what he considered the require- 
ments due his station. His estate was in excellent 
condition, his servants well managed, and all the 
luxuries known to those days found their way to the 
manor. 

The house was wide, and through the center ran 
an immense hall, whose farther door looked out on 
a well-kept, if rather stately, Dutch garden, where 
bloomed many beds of brilliantly hued flowers and 
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some clusters of hardy shrubs. On either side of 
the hall open doors led into large, rather low-ceii- 
inged rooms, the state parlor and library on one 
side, the living-room and dining-room on the other. 
From the windows of all these rooms a superb view 
could be obtained of woods and hills and flowing 
streams, and in the distance a line of blue sea, fad- 
ing away like a mist against the sky. 

Two staircases led from the large entrance-hall to 
the rooms above; these staircases opened on to a 
wide balcony that looked down into the hall beneath, 
and upon this balcony was a window, its sashes filled 
with small Dutch panes of glass. 

Old Michael was justly proud of his home, and 
many a warm afternoon, when he sat on his piazza 
and dozed, he indulged in day-dreams — day-dreams 
of the time when his nephew would bring home a 
bride, and a girlish face would sit at his table, and 
perhaps children's voices would reecho through the 
great house, and on rainy days the merry group 
would romp in the garret. Michael would have 
scoffed openly at such display of sentiment, but a 
man's heart is his own, and because he sometimes 
indulges in sweet fancies in secret he need not blazon 
them to the world. 
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Michael had many ambitions in regard to the 
marriage of his nephew. He was fully aware of 
Adriaen's fascination ; was he not himself under the 
spell of his wonderful personality ? That he could 
win any woman he chose he did not doubt. Lord 
Bellamont had been appointed governor, and under 
his charge was the orphan heiress of the Earl of 
Enderly. Adriaen had met the youthful Countess, 
a rather delicate girl with strong religious tendencies, 
while Bellamont had been resident in New York. 
He had made some attempts to please his uncle in 
paying suit in this direction, his advances not being 
illy received, but just at the most auspicious mo- 
ment, as fate would ordain, across his path stepped 
the lovely little Dutch maiden. Adriaen, for the 
first time during a period covering many amours, 
felt the touch of the real overwhelming depth of a 
true love. 

Michael, filled with a rage that made him chafe 
and fret, had seen Adriaen's blindness to his inter- 
ests, the coolness of Lord Bellamont, and the pale, 
sad face of the young Countess. He had treated 
his nephew to a tirade of cool, cutting sarcasms, 
that drove him from the manor to the sweet stolen 
meetings in the shade of the quiet woods. 
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It was the close of a lovely day. Michael was 
seated, with a favorite dog at his feet, on the ve- 
randa. He had been watching the waning light of 
the long afternoon as it gradually gave place to a 
bright starlight night. The candles had been lighted 
in the long drawing-room, the windows of which 
were back of him, and their light fell through the 
delicate texture of the curtains as they swayed back 
and forth in the soft air. Michael had been irritated 
at his nephew's behavior. Bits of gossip coming to 
his ears occasionally had incensed him beyond all 
patience, and the gentle closing of the day, with its 
restful influence, had brought him no peace. 

The gallop of a horse was heard near the back of 
the house, and Adriaen came forward, with his spurs 
clanking on the floor of the piazza as he advanced. 
He did not speak immediately, but flung himself 
listlessly into a seat not far from his uncle, and, lean- 
ing back in his chair, closed his eyes with a long sigh. 
Tired, boy ? " said his uncle. 
Yes," said Adriaen, " tired and worried. Curse 
it all! What do the hounds mean by suspecting 
me?" 

"Suspecting you?" said his uncle, quickly. 
"What do they suspect you of?" 
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" They suspect me — me, the nephew of the owner 
of Steenwyck — of complicity in these robberies at 
sea, of giving news to Captain William Kidd of the 
sailing of vessels. Only to-night I was shadowed 
by a Dutch boor ; but for discretion, I would have 
left a scar upon his broad face." 

" But, but," said Michael, " I do not understand 
how this can be. What cause have you given them 
to suspect you ? " 

"Cause ?" said Adriaen, withaloud laugh. "Cause 
enough: a few stolen meetings in the woods near 
Minnetta Creek — that, it seems, was cause enough 

* 

to set the hounds on my track." 

The old man did not speak instantly; then he 
said, his tones lacking their usual cold expression : 

" Adriaen, let us talk over this matter sensibly." 
Michael was somewhat of a diplomat when he chose 
to exert this quality. " You were with Freida Van 
Dycke ; this has caused you to be suspected. Now, 
I have a plan. You are in love with this girl. I 
grant you, you show good taste ; she has a pretty 
face." 

Adriaen turned a surprised countenance toward 
his uncle. "You have changed your views," he 
said quickly. 
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" No, not exactly. I have thought much of this 
matter, and have always held your interests upper- 
most. I have at last hit upon a plan. Run off with 
this girl ; take a vessel ; carry her to some remote 
New England town back from the coast. She can 
never make her way hither, should she desire to 
return. I will supply the funds. When you tire 
of her, as tire you will, place her with some fisher- 
man's family there; she will forget you and be 
happy again in her own way. But remember, 
Adriaen," — the old man rose and stood over his 
nephew; he shook his finger menacingly, and his 
thin frame trembled with excitement, — " no minis- 
ter, no marriage. I swear, if you marry her I'll cut 
you off; not enough to bury you will you inherit 
from me." 

Adriaen sat motionless. There was no moon, 
and the light from the stars did not serve to bring 
his features into strong relief. He was looking 
before him to the somber grouping of the heavily 
foliaged hills and the line of water where the river 
rolled on to the sea. His uncle's plan had wonder- 
ful attractions; his elastic conscience would have 
succumbed in almost any other instance ; but Freida, 
little innocent Freida, every thought of whom 
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brought a great calm and happiness to him, his love 
for her was the best thing that had come into his life. 
Could he cast it aside ? Could he trample it in the 
dust ? Could he see her grow to hate and loathe him ? 
He started from his chair, and going to the head of 
the steps, he looked for a long time out into the 
darkness. Drops of moisture gathered on his brow, 
the outcome of strong mental emotion. Then he 
turned and walked to where his uncle stood awaiting 
him, watching him as intently as the somber light 
would permit. He placed his hand on his uncle's 
shoulder. 

" No, uncle," he said sadly, " I cannot do it; no, 
I cannot injure Freida. I am no saint, heaven 
knows, but Freida — well, she is my good angel, and 
the only angel now that believes in me ; all the rest 
have hid their faces and left me long ago." He 
tried to laugh, but it was a sorry attempt. 

" Well, then," said Michael, " I have nothing 
further to plan. You understand me. Only this I 
will suggest — merely suggest, remember, I do not 
wish to force you ; I have used all argument possible 
in this direction long ago: that you openly offer 
your addresses to the Countess of Enderly. Lord 
Bellamont, you are aware, has had instructions from 
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the home government to destroy the pirates; he 
has taken urgent measures, and you know that since 
he became governor he has been extra vigilant. By 
paying court to the Countess you can disarm suspi- 
cion. No one would dare suspect the suitor of Lord 
Bellamont's ward." 

Adriaen started ; this suggestion had not occurred 
to him. " I will do this, uncle," he said. " I hear 
the Countess is on a visit to New York; she is at 
Mr. John liftrkimer's house in Liberty Street." 

" It will be a sensible move on your part, Adri- 
aen." 

After this there was a pause for some time ; an 
attendant had brought Michael his pipe, and a cloud 
of blue smoke was floating out into the night from 
his corner of the piazza. Suddenly Adriaen spoke. 

" Uncle," he said, " if I pay court to the Countess, 
will you do something for me? " 

" What is it, my boy ? " said Michael, suspiciously, 
removing his pipe from his mouth. 

" Well, I might as well out with it," said Adriaen, 
recklessly. " I am in debt again." 

" Humph ! " said his uncle. " Gambling? " 

"Yes, gambling — a game with some officers in 
the fort and the captain of the 'Sea Witch/ in 
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port. They would have taken the very silver buckles 
off my shoes. Heavens, how they played ! I owe 
them a goodly sum — a debt of honor; I must pay 
it." 

Adriaen had touched Michael on a very tender 
point. His gold was his idol ; he loved the glitter 
of it; the sound of it, as it fell from his hands in 
counting, was like the sweetest music. He could 
and did dispose of it to help maintain the require- 
ments of his position, but to waste the precious 
metal in gambling, to fling his treasure to a crew of 
drunken revelers, that was beyond any power he 
possessed. He shuffled uneasily in his chair, trying 
to keep down by a mighty effort the anger that was 
rising within him. Presently he rose and began 
pacing the veranda with slow, measured steps ; then, 
abruptly approaching his nephew's chair, he placed 
his wrinkled hand on Adriaen's shoulder ; it rested 
there a moment with a tremulous motion ; then, in 
a high-pitched voice, a ring of derision and disdain 
in its strident notes, he said : 

"Adriaen, I will not give you one more gold 
piece to throw away upon your worthless com- 
panions. I have done all I am going to do. If 
you intend to ruin your prospects, your life and 
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health, I shall be no party to the compact. Fling 
your brightest years to the dogs — go ahead ! Dis- 
grace me, show yourself the fool and the ingrate, 
but do not ask me to aid you." 

As old Michael finished speaking his voice died 
away in a thin scream. Adriaen sprang from his chair 
with a low laugh, a laugh of defiance and insolence. 

" Come, now, uncle, don't, for heaven's sake, let 
us have another scene ; I shall get the money some- 
how. As for the saintly Countess of Enderly, I will 
call upon her if it please you ; a gentle, high-bred 
mistress she will make for Steenwyck, hey, uncle? 
She is worth your gold ; perhaps her ladyship's holi- 
ness may save both our souls from perdition." 

If Michael could have seen the lurking devil in 
the eyes of the young man he would have drawn 
back aghast, but the darkness hid the evil phantom. 

" Adriaen," he said, " you are forgetting yourself 
and the honor due my age ; I demand your respect, 
at least its outward form." 

" Certainly," said Adriaen, with a sneer, bowing 
low ; " I beg your pardon, I have been indiscreet." 

Michael turned and entered the house, pausing 
once upon the door-step to look back. The candle- 
light from the hall sconces fell across his face — that 
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clean-cut, colorless face, with its cold, cynical ex- 
pression. He waited an instant, standing in the 
wide, open doorway. 

* " Remember, Adriaen," he said, " you have had 
your last piece of my gold to assist you in carrying 
on your dissipations/' 

" All except the sum promised to help send Freida 
Van Dycke's soul to perdition; that holds good, 
hey, uncle ?" replied Adriaen, with a harsh laugh. 

"That holds good," replied his uncle; "good 
night." 

Adriaen did not respond; he did not even hear 
the last two words. *The rage, despair, and alarm 
that had taken possession were too turbulent within 
him to admit of any calm words from without find- 
ing ingress. He threw his hat aside, and, with rapid 
strides and motions of impetuous haste, he walked 
from the piazza through the garden, thence to the 
dense belt of woods that lined the waterside. Here 
he flung himself down upon the beach that lay for 
some miles along the manor grant. He looked 
gloomily across the dark, rushing stream. He was 
beset upon all sides with difficulties: in danger of 
being apprehended for complicity with the pirates, 
this hateful marriage to the Countess thrust upon 
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him, no gold for his gambling debts; worst of all, 
his love for Freida perverted, distorted, held up as 
something to be despised, her gentle innocence torn 
to shreds in the mouth of this old cynic. 

" By all that is sacred, if there is anything sacred," 
he said, " I swear I will not harm Freida. Til take 
the risk and get the gold from the cave for the 
debts, and as for the dough-faced heiress, well, 
what is a love-speech more or less ? It won't hurt 
her or me, and will disarm suspicion.' ' 

When Adriaen returned to the house, a distant 
faint pink glow in the east indicated the breaking 
of day, though it was still quite dark; the trees 
rustled softly in a slight rising wind, and a faint, 
tremulous pipe of birds came from the densely leaved 
boughs. When he passed through the hall he heard 
a strange sound issuing from his uncle's private 
study, a small room back of the library and com- 
municating with it. He entered the library, stepping 
softly, walking upon the skins and rugs scattered 
about, avoiding the polished floor to prevent noise. 
He peered through the partly opened door that led 
into the inner apartment, and started back at the 
unusual sight that met his gaze. His uncle was 
seated at his long writing-table ; two candles burned 
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low beside him ; he was dressed in a long dressing- 
gown, and his gray hair, unbound, fell over his 
shoulders. Before him upon the table lay many 
piles of gold coins of different values. His account- 
books were opened at his hand ; within reach was a 
loaded pistol. Adriaen stared at the gold, then 
started back, appalled at the awful expression upon 
the old man's face. He had not deemed his uncle 
capable of a human passion, had thought him an 
anomaly upon nature. Yet if ever an absorbing 
instinct had mastered its possessor, it was visible 
before him in those burning eyes, whose avaricious 
glare was riveted upon the gold, and in those 
crooked, claw-like fingers, which held the glittering 
coins with a loving touch. The gleam from the sput- 
tering candles lighted up the thin white face with so 
unholy a glow that Adriaen, sinner that he was, 
drew back with a low exclamation of horror falling 
from his lips. 

Old Michael started at the sound, and, seizing his 
pistol, stared toward the door. 

" Don't fire," said Adriaen, stepping into the room. 
" I have just entered the house, and hearing a sound 
followed it to this door. Do not let me disturb you ; 
you are busy, I see." 
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" Yes," said his uncle, in a low voice, " I am busy ; 
I have many sleepless nights, and settling my ac- 
counts helps to pass the hours." As the old man 
spoke he endeavored to cover the gold with his 
hands, spreading the thin fingers like a shield over 
the heaps of metal. "Why are you not in bed? 
Are you spying upon me?" His rasping voice was 
raised angrily. 

Adriaen watched him closely for a moment, his 
brilliant eyes riveted upon his uncle's face; then, 
without a word, turned and left the apartment. 
When he entered the great hall the morning light 
was creeping, gray and misty, about the lofty space, 
pale phantoms, leaping here and there, unfolding 
the darkness to the day. He slowly ascended the 
stairs, and paused a moment upon the landing to 
look from the wide window. But he did not see the 
spreading fields, or the silver thread of the distant 
river, or the red clouds, harbingers of the rising sun. 
Instead he saw that awful face of the old man, the 
avaricious greed of the miser transforming it into 
that of a fiend. He stumbled on blindly to his room, 
the knowledge gained by this new insight into his 
uncle's character obliterating for the time all his 
own perplexities, 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE EXAMINATION AT THE MAYOR'S OFFICE. 

Great consternation prevailed in New York when 
it was discovered that three of the laden vessels that 
had recently sailed from the harbor had been sacked 
by pirates, the passengers killed, and the cargo 
seized. The news had been brought by two in- 
coming brigs, one of which had rescued a half-dead 
sailor, found some hundreds of miles from the city 
clinging to a spar. When resuscitated, his story had 
filled his listeners with horror unspeakable. He had 
been sailor on board the "Welcome," and, not a 
day's journey from the port of New York, Captain 
Kidd and his men had borne down upon them. Their 
captain lost his head, and the crew and passengers 
were panic-stricken. 

" The pirates boarded us," said the man ; " they 

swarmed up the sides of the vessel like monkeys, 
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and in a short time they had murdered all, except 
a few who leaped into the sea, and a little boy, and 
Miss Hows. Ah, the screams of the young lady are 
ringing in my ears!" And the man burst into low 
sobs of exhaustion and grief. 

The news of the looting of the " Sunbeam " and 
the " Thistle " had been received through the dis- 
covery of floating wreckage from these vessels, and 
the passing of many dead bodies on the home-bound 
route. The Mayor instantly called a meeting of the 
Council; business was practically suspended, and 
upon all the corners of the streets knots of citizens 
conversed with lowered voices and looks of gloom 
and anger visible upon their faces. 

Before the door of Van Cortlandt's tea house a 
group of excited men had gathered; conspicuous 
among them was Morris Van Cortlandt, his broad 
shoulders and blond head rising many inches above 
the group. He was speaking in clear, concise tones. 

" I tell you, neighbors, we have a traitor among 
us ; if not, why did Kidd not attack the vessels with 
poor cargoes ? why did he lie in wait for the richest 
ships from the port? It is your duty as men and 
citizens, as subjects of the King, to find out the fiend 
that is in our midst, and then " — he paused — " put 
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the rope about his neck and hang him as high as the 
tallest tree on Manhattan." 

" So say we ! so say we ! " cried the group, in 
chorus. 

At this instant a party of men comprising the 
City Council marched down the street in the direc- 
tion of the Mayor's office. Following closely after 
them, in the custody of a court officer, came Adriaen 
de Witte, a trifle pale, but with the old debonair 
expression on his handsome face and the dash of a 
trooper in his soldierly tread. Peter and Annetje, 
with Freida between them, followed near the side 
of the officer, and not far behind walked Jans Ved- 
der, his squat figure endeavoring rather vainly to 
give the impression of great dignity. 

As the four latter persons passed, Morris dashed 
excitedly from the midst of the group and joined 
them. 

"What is it?" he said. "What is the matter, 
Annetje ? " 

"What is the matter?" repeated Annetje, look- 
ing up with red, swollen eyes. " We have been 
subpoenaed to act as witnesses against Adriaen de 
Witte ; he is suspected. Ah, this is a fearful busi- 
ness. I would to heaven we had never known the 
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unlucky young man ; it is nothing but trouble ever 
since he came to the farm." 

" Come, come," said the officer; "this is against 
all orders." Before Morris could question further 
the party passed by him down the street, leaving 
him looking blankly after them. He had caught a 
glimpse of Freida's face as she advanced ; he became 
conscious of a new expression upon its sweet sensi- 
tiveness, — a blending of strength and resolution, of 
determination, — and yet he could not disabuse him- 
self of the idea that a look of fear lurked in her eyes. 
He dashed into the store, and, seizing his coat and 
hat, hurried after the departing group. 

Lizbeth, his sister, with her baby in her arms, 
stood in the door of the store. "Where are you 
going, Morris?" she said. 

" Freida is in trouble ; I am going to her," he 
replied. 

Lizbeth looked pitifully into his face. " She will 
not thank you, Morris ; are you wise to go ? " 

" I shall go," he said, and walking hurriedly down 
the street, he was soon standing among a group in 
the vestibule without the Mayor's office, within 
which the examination was pending. 

Adriaen de Witte stood in the center of the May- 
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or's apartment ; he was dressed in his usual attire of 
costly but not obtruding elegance, and his face bore 
an expression of clear and undoubted sincerity. 

Freida, with her father and aunt, was seated at 
one side of the long room. Peter's large face was 
red, and his ponderous frame shook with a nervous 
tremor as he moved his feet back and forth rest- 
lessly over the wooden floor. 

Freida sat upright, her lips firmly compressed, 
and her hands folded quietly in her lap. She did 
not doubt her lover for an instant. He could clear 
himself ; her demigod would come out of the flames 
unharmed, and his enemies would be confounded 
and flee before his face. And so, deeming this an 
occasion of triumph, she had donned her Sunday 
attire, in spite of her aunt's violent opposition. Her 
dark-blue quilted petticoat with its scrolls of em- 
broidery in red silk, her black satin over-sack, and 
her best lace cap fitting closely about her face, made 
her resemble a nodding corn-flower. Her lovely 
personality lit up the gloom of the Mayor's office 
till all glances turned her way, even an indulgent 
smile creeping into the stern eyes of the judge ; and 
Freida smiled back sweetly upon him, her coquettish 
little head tipped slightly to one side. 
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Fat Jans Vedder had been closely examined and 
had taken his seat; other witnesses had followed 
and been dismissed ; and now Adriaen stepped for- 
ward. 

He leaned carelessly against the Mayor's table 
and eyed with a nonchalant air the stern glances of 
the Council as they watched him closely. One of 
the examiners, a shrewd, far-seeing lawyer of the 
town, instead of endeavoring to tangle him in a web 
of roundabout interrogations, asked him point-blank 
questions. 

Adriaen replied with his usual courtly manner, a 
look of innocence on his face. 

Freida watched him intently, her large blue eyes 
with their curling black lashes wide opened and 
brilliant. When the question " Whom did you meet 
in the woods that afternoon ? " was put to the plain- 
tiff, she started forward and clasped her hands, the 
color coming and going in her face like the passing 
of bright clouds in the sky at sunset. 

"I cannot tell you," said Adriaen. He looked 
down, and his hands closed convulsively upon the 
edge of the table. 

Perhaps some strange link connects the minds of 
those in this world who have been much to each 
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other — some strong, impregnable bond unseen by 
mortals, nevertheless stronger than life or death — to 
the spiritual element that is within us. Those last 
words of Adriaen's to Freida were like a call for 
help, a hand raised from the depths for mercy. 
Perhaps he had gone to meet her that day, after all, 
and was shielding her name for love and respect of 
her. He needed her help; his soul had called to 
her. The material had vanished ; the spirituality of 
their union was uppermost. She started forward, 
not heeding her aunt's detaining hand, and stepping 
quickly to hej lover's side, she looked bravely to- 
ward the surprised Mayor. 

" He came to meet me," she said in a low voice. 
She did not flinch when her aunt's low cry of dismay 
echoed through the room. 

Adriaen turned and gave her one glance, a glance 
full of reverence and love, then he bowed his head 
and looked away. 

"Ah, ah!" said the Mayor, an expression of 
laughter overspreading his good-natured counte- 
nance, " and so this bugaboo of a Jans Vedder has 
built his suspicions upon a lover's innocent tryst" 
, He glanced toward the discomfited Jans, whose red 
face was almost purple with amazement at the 
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unforeseen conclusion the affair had assumed. " You 
need the stocks, my good man, for your over- zealous 
interference. Because two bucaneers enter a wood 
and Heer de Witte is seen following, you build this 
fabrication. Beware of letting your eyes and tongue 
get the better of your discretion in the future." 

" But listen to me, Mr. Mayor," stammered Jans. 
"There have been other witnesses; you have not 
called Miss Van Dycke; you — I — " 

"Tut, tut!" interrupted the Mayor, testily. "I 
will have no more of this ; nothing is proved against 
this respected gentleman. I dismiss the Council; 
and see to it that we are not put to this trouble 
again through your meddlesome tongue. When 
you have good proof, bring it here, and we will 
attend to it." 

" I will speak," sputtered Jans, " stocks or no 
stocks; you — " 

" Put that man out, officer," said the Mayor. 

Jans was unceremoniously bundled out of the 
room, and rushed off the steps to the street outside, 
where he stood muttering and gesticulating, to the 
amazement of the passers-by. 

The Mayor then rose, though many of the Coun- 
cil shook their heads gravely at his hasty action. 
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"Why," whispered the lawyer to his neighbor^ 
" the maid was not even sworn ; this thing is out o: 
order. Old Michael, they do say, is the Mayor's 
friend, and has much gold ; that is where the lan< 
lies." 

" Well, well, we cannot help it, but it is not jus- — 
tice." 

When Freida stood without the gloomy buildings 
in the bright sunshine, it seemed to her for som^s 
moments that she was another being — a triumphan - ^ 
conqueror, a reigning queen, who had placed he:^ 
king upon her throne beside her. Had she not savecS 
Adriaen from disgrace, perhaps death? Was h^s 
not bound to her now more closely than ever "3 
" And yet, and yet — " A drifting cloud passe< 
over the sky, the brilliant sunshine faded, and th 
narrow street took on an aspect of dreariness. Sh ^ 
had lied — lied before those old men, the guardian. s 
of the city, lied publicly. The sensitive mouth 
trembled, and, standing still, she looked upward; 
her lips murmured. 

Her aunt stopped, affrighted at her strange action. 

" God will pity me, pity me. He knows all ; He 
will understand," she whispered. 

"What is it, child, what is it? People are 
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looking at us." Annetje shook her niece a little 
roughly. 

Freida looked dazed a moment, then said, " Oh, 
it is nothing. I was thinking of something. Did I 
speak aloud?" 

" Yes ; hurry along. Here is Morris ; we shall go 
to his house and rest; I can stand no more. O 
Freida, my child, God has turned His face from you 
this day ! " 

Freida clutched her aunt's arm firmly. 

" Oh no, Aunt Annetje, oh no! " 

Morris joined them at this juncture. " So it is 
all over," he said, " and no suspicion attached to 
De Witte; I am glad of that." Morris was a gen- 
erous, liberal foe. " It would be a pity if our most 
prominent citizens were in league with those cut- 
throats. Are you tired, Freida?" 

"Yes, I am tired." The excitement which had 
buoyed up the vivacious temperament had been re- 
moved, and the delicately tinted coloring had faded 
from her face; her eyes looked dim, and black 
shadows lay beneath them ; she was like a drooping 
plant after the storm has passed over it. 

As they continued their way through the crowded 
thoroughfare many glances were directed toward 
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them ; the outcome of the Mayor's examination had 
been already heralded about the town, and much 
dissatisfaction was manifest. 

"As usual," said one of the spokesmen of an 
excited group ; " what can you expect with such an 
old softy ? The girl looked at him, I suppose, and 
old Michael's gold did the rest." 

It was well that the speakers expressing them- 
selves in such an unflattering manner were not re- 
ported to the Mayor; otherwise the stocks might 
have become overcrowded. However, there is no 
doubt that the citizens justly felt themselves ag- 
grieved at the administration of justice exhibited in 
such careless proceedings. 

After leaving Broad Street the party turned into 
the narrow lane upon which was located the tea 
store, and Freida was glad to escape into the dark 
interior, away from the stare of the populace. The 
store was long and narrow, thus giving it, except 
near the front windows, a look of gloominess. 
Above it were lofts where were stored bales of tea 
and other merchandise, for the Van Cortlandts often 
did a little speculating with cargoes of stuffs that 
were brought from the far East. A long, narrow 
ladder communicated with the lofts above, and pof- 
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tions of the store where the darkness was greatest 
were given over to the webs of many fat spiders, who 
enjoyed an immunity from the onslaught of brush 
and broom. In the rear of the store a large door 
fitted with small panes looked out on a beautiful 
piece of lawn and a well-kept Dutch garden, this, 
lawn and garden being between the dwelling-house 
and the place of business of the family. The home 
of the Van Cortlandts consisted of a substantial 
brick building with large gables at either end ; the 
front of the house had three narrow dormer-win- 
dows in its steep roof; there were no shutters, 
which gave its wide, barren walls a staring appear- 
ance. The usual hospitable stoop with its wooden 
settles extended before the front entrance, run- 
ning also by two of the windows of the best room. 
The Dutch door of heavy oak, the upper portion of 
which was always ajar in pleasant weather, letting 
in the breezes from the river, was a picturesque ad- 
dition to the otherwise severe exterior of the dwell- 
ing — this exterior broken only by the iron figures in 
the gable indicating the date of its erection. The 
front of the house faced the East River ; in fact, the 
land upon which it stood ran down to a marshy ba- 
you, which presented a rather unsavory appearance 
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when the tide was out, the rank weeds and coarse 
sea-grasses rising high along the banks. In the rich 
soil of this front plot flourished a fine vegetable gar- 
den, long rows of overgrown cabbages showing con- 
spicuously. Some chickens wandered about a por- 
tion of the place which was fenced in by a wooden 
paling, and groups of cackling ducks made hurried 
excursions to the waterside at all times of day, down 
a narrow, inclosed lane at the side of the garden; 
while two well-fed cows with sleek sides had a large 
space allotted to them near the waterside, where 
they flourished and grew fat on the rich, well- 
watered pasture-land. 

Old Mr. Van Cortlandt had been treated kindly 
by Providence as regarded worldly possessions, and 
was reported to be worth more than a thousand 
dollars, a right goodly sum in those days. With, 
this reputation to sustain, his home was not only 
comfortable, but contained many of the luxuries 
then in vogue. 

Freida rested a moment in the store, seated on a 
packing-box in the dim recesses where the spiders 
spun. Morris was standing near her, looking down 
piteously and lovingly into her face. Annetje and 
Peter were conversing earnestly with old Mr. Van 
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Cortlandt, occasionally casting concerned glances 
toward the drooping figure of the young girl. 

" Yes," said Peter, in a hoarse, guttural whisper ; 
" I can do no more. I am in great trouble. My 
only little one, and he, the handsome scapegrace, 
has bewitched her. The devil take him, with his 
wickedness I" 

"Yes," said Annetje, angrily; "he is an imp of 
Satan! To see him stand up there with the look 
°f an archangel on his face! I know nothing, I 
We no proof, but I suspect much. Yet what can 
I do? I talk, I plead ; her father threatens ; it is all 
for naught." 

"You are not firm, Peter," said old Mr. Van 
Cortlandt; "lock her up; chastise her." 

" Lock her up ! " gasped Peter. " The young 
devil would spirit her away through the roof. And 
* dare not get in a rage — the doctor has warned 
^e; if it were not for that, I would break every 
bone in his body." 

Presently Morris, catching a word now and then 
from the group near the door, and fearing the con- 
versation might disturb Freida, said, " Come and see 
Lizbeth, Freida; come to the house." 
She rose listlessly and followed him through the 
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back door of the store into the garden, lying bright 
and warm in the brilliant glow of the noon sun. A 
wooden bench had been placed under a drooping 
pear-tree, and here the couple seated themselves. 
The pear blossoms had fallen long ago, for it was 
now toward the end of June, and the tiny new 
fruit hung thickly in the boughs, harbingers of the 
plentiful fall harvest. Freida glanced toward the 
windows of the house; no one was in sight; then 
turning impetuously toward Morris, she took his 
hand. 

" Morris," she said in a low, piteous, broken voice, 
" Morris, we have always been friends since we were 
little children, have we not ? " 

"Yes, Freida," replied the young fellow, ear- 
nestly, " and, with the help of God, we will always 
be." 

" Morris, I am sorely perplexed — why I cannot 
tell you ; I scarce know myself ; I cannot understand 
it. But now, even while the sun was warm and the 
sky was bright, a coldness fell upon me. I seemed 
to feel alone, so lonely ; all had turned against me, 
and I heard strange voices, and when I looked 
about me I was in the city streets ; I was not alone, 
Aunt Annetje was near me, but I was cold and 
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trembling. Morris, it was a vision; something 
awful is going to befall me." 

" No, no," said Morris ; " do not say that" 

Freida rose from the bench and stood before 
him. 

" Promise me, Morris, to be my friend ; if any- 
thing should happen to me, you would not desert 
me." She looked wistfully into the perplexed eyes 
watching her sadly. " You have forgiven me, Mor- 
ris ; you will not hold it against me because — because 
— I love Adriaen best?" 

" No, never, Freida. My love for you has been 
my life's happiness; I would not relinquish it if I 
could ; and now I give you my sacred promise to be 
your friend under all circumstances. " Reaching up, 
he pulled a cluster of the shining leaves of the pear- 
tree above his head. " Kiss the leaves, Freida," he 
said, " and I shall wear them next my heart, and 
they shall be a reminder of my sacred promise to 
you this day." 

She kissed the cluster of green, crisp leaves, and 
he placed them in the inside pocket of his coat. 
Then Annetje and Peter joined them, and they re- 
paired to the house, stopping now and then to ad- 
mire the stately rows of bright flowers that filled the 
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beds of the sloping lawn. Lizbeth brought out 
some home-made wine and foaming mugs of beer, 
and with a proud smile upon her face displayed the 
plump, rosy charms of the baby. He crowed and 
kicked and disported himself altogether as a Dutch 
baby should. History asserts that the babies of 
those old days never indulged in cries or whines — 
the natural result of the temperament of their good- 
natured, easy-going ancestors. 

Freida sat silently in the pleasant, cool parlor, 
where the well-sanded floor looked neat and orderly, 
and where the ponderous best bed with its enormous 
feather and down coverings rose heavenward, re- 
sembling a snowy mountain-chain. She could not 
join in the conversation ; she sipped her wine daintily, 
and thought and thought. Had Adriaen deceived 
her? Was he worthy of the lie she had told for 
him ? Where would this path of deceit and disobe- 
dience lead her? 

As the afternoon wore on they left the house for 
the waterside, watching the ducks wading in the 
sheltered bayou among the reeds and grasses ; and 
Morris stayed by Freida's side, and then, when the 
sun was drifting toward the west, he walked with 
her to the city gate that led toward the bouweries. 
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As they neared the entrance they passed Adriaen. 
He looked at Freida with a laugh in his dark eyes ; 
she blushed a rosy red that brought all the bright 
beauty back into her white face, and with a demure, 
coquettish smile she glanced backward toward her 
father and aunt following in the rear, their heads 
held high as they passed the hated De Witte. 

Adriaen stood in the narrow lane looking after 
them till the growing darkness hid them from his 
sight. " Dear little Freida!" he said softly to him- 
self, "brave little woman! I wish we had met in 
some other world than this. Curse it all! what is 
life worth, anyhow, if one must strangle all one's 
desires? I wish I could give her up; it would be 
best for her ; she would marry that blond giant, and 
I — well, I would marry the dough-faced, sancti- 
monious Countess. I would please my uncle, she 
would please her father, and what would it matter 
about us ? We are only puppets ; we have no feel- 
ings." He spoke the last words aloud bitterly. 
There was no one passing in the street, and Adriaen 
leaned against the side of a stone fence that lined a 
portion of the thoroughfare. He thought long and 
earnestly, and then, with an exclamation of impa- 
tience, he made his way to the City Inn, to pass the 
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night hours in gambling. He was an inveterate 
gambler, and a losing one. 

As he entered the inn Jans Vedder passed out, 
or rather was hurled out ; a brawny bucaneer stand- 
ing on the door-step with one foot extended dem- 
onstrated the cause of his sudden exit. Jans stood 
in the road and shook his fist, and with voice stri- 
dent with passion he cried : 

" You miserable cutthroats ! You thieves ! You 
liars! " 

" Good night, little man," called the bucaneer ; 
"you'll grow hoarse in the night air." Then he 
caught Adriaen's eye, and they both indulged in a 
loud, uproarious laugh. Then, with his hands upon 
his hips, the fellow began to sing : 

" A good, stoat ship with its sails well furled; 
Come, fellows, join our band. 
A gay, short life and a merry, long laugh 
Is the best thing on this land." 



Then the two men disappeared within the inn, and 
Jans ran wildly up the road. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE TRYST IN THE WILD- WOOD. 

July had come, hot and dry; a languorous air 
scarce stirred the leaves of the drooping flowers, and 
the heat vibrated and trembled in the still atmo- 
sphere. The birds had sought shelter in the shaded 
woods, where the gloom protected the streams from 
the parching heat, and where they tinkled over the 
stones, shallow, but still sufficiently strong to sing 
their songs to the minor accompaniment of the rus- 
tling notes in the tree-tops. 

Annetje had decided to make butter, undaunted 
by the heat and the effort of churning. She was 
standing in the dairy, superintending the operations 
of three colored girls. Two were working vigorously 
at the dasher, and the third was skimming the cream 
from the milk in the wide, shallow pans that stood 
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in rows upon long shelves that lined one side of 
the room. 

Freida was seated on a stool near her aunt, watch- 
ing the work ; her face was flushed with the heat, 
and her lace cap was pushed back from her brow, 
allowing little rings of brown hair to fall over her 
forehead. Her skirt was of lavender linen, and a 
white waist with bands of embroidery, opened a 
little at the throat, showed a string of beads. 

"I told you," cried Annetje, shrilly, to the girl 
gathering the cream, " not to mix the milk. Don't 
you see you are gathering the cream from last 
night's milk, you foolish wench?" 

" Oh, it is so warm ! " said Freida. " Why do 
you work so hard, Aunt Annetje? don't you ever 
want to rest?" 

Rest!" scoffed the energetic Annetje, as she 
strode across the wooden floor with a large bowl in 
her hand filled with salt for the salting. " Rest! I 
call it shiftlessness to idle the short years the good 
God has given us. If those persons who always talk 
of rest were less idle, Satan would have more chance 
to take a holiday now and then." 

As she spoke she gave a severe glance at her 
three servants, who had stopped work, and whose 
shining rows of white teeth were glistening in their 
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large, full-lipped mouths as they chuckled at the 
reproof administered to their young mistress. 

" Don't drop the dasher," screamed Annetje, sharp- 
ly ; " do you want to spoil the butter? Don't let me 
hear any more laughing; go on with your work." 

The three girls returned to their work, and for 
some moments silence reigned in the dairy. 

The windows that faced the west were open, and 
through them came the droning sound of summer 
insects and the buzzing of honey-laden bees as they 
darted in erratic flights across the brightly glowing 
flower-beds. The sky was filled with drifting banks 
of clouds, that were sweeping onward in castellated 
shapes toward the western horizon, there to assem- 
ble in mighty masses with faint, molten-tinted edges, 
forerunners of the summer thunder-storm. A 
frightened bird occasionally darted in through the 
window, fluttered a moment against the ceiling, then 
with a swooping motion darted away to the sunshine 
without. A sweet odor pervaded the room at inter- 
vals, when a slight rustle of air stirred the rose- 
bushes that clustered near the door of the dairy. 

Freida sang, as she swayed back and forth on her 
low wooden seat, little snatches of Dutch melodies, 
trills, and low notes, that echoed sweetly through 
the place, causing Annetje to pause in her work now 
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and then and look toward the young girl, as with 
unconscious grace her supple form swayed back 
and forth, and her rapt gaze wandered through the 
open window to the drifting clouds above. Her 
great love for little, wilful Freida irradiated the dull- 
hued face till it shone with the radiance of the 
mother-love that glorifies the plainest features. 
Presently Annetje raised the dasher and looked into 
the creamy depths. 

" The butter has come," she said, " as yellow as 
gold." She placed her hands upon her hips and 
glanced triumphantly around upon her auditors. 
*t ^Fhere is no pasture as rich as the Van Dycke land, 
and no finer butter goes to market than that made 
on the Van Dycke bouwery ; and I dare any one to 
say otherwise. Come, Freida, to work. Get out 
the prints — the one with the bunch of tulips and the 
one with the head of Petrus Stuyvesant; they arc 
the best." 

So Freida rolled and patted and printed the golden 
mounds of new butter. She sang as she worked, 
and occasionally kept time with her small feet as she 
pressed the wooden face of the old Dutch governor 
down into the yielding mass. Hans Kooph came to 
the door with a mug for a draft of buttermilk^ 
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Freida stopped her work and went forward to take 
the mug from Hans. As she did so Hans made a 
motion with his bare foot on the stone step without, 
and then rolled his small eyes innocently as he 
caught Annetje sternly watching him. Freida filled 
the mug and handed it to him, and as she did so she 
saw a small piece of white paper protruding from 
between his stubby toes. She stepped outside the 
door and moved a little to one side among the rose- 
bushes, away from the gaze of the workers in the 
dairy. 

"It is the Patroon's nephew/ ' said Hans, in a 
hoarse whisper ; " he is without in the road ; he h^p 
• e l given me this — see." And the boy held up a gold 
^ coin. " The writing is for you. I told him I feared 
c Miss Van Dycke; he laughed and said I must not 
K fear any woman, and that you must read this and 
** you would understand." 

" Hush ! " said Freida, " Aunt Annetje will hear 
r - you; let us walk farther from the door." 

" Ach, but he's a fine gentleman to look at," con- 
tinued Hans, as he kept step beside her ; " and yet, 
x Miss Freida, he is like the picture of the evil one 
in my mother's Bible— the old Bible from Holland. 
The picture is like this : the devil has a pitchfork, 
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and he has souls on the prongs of the fork, and h 
thrusts them down, down, into the hot fire, an 
sometimes they try to come up, and then with th 
other hand he thrusts them back again. Ach, it i 
a most awful picture ! " 

"What do you mean by such nonsense?" crie 
Freida, angrily, stamping her foot. " Give me tha 
paper, and if I hear you say Heer de Witte looks lik 
Satan again, I'll tell Aunt Annetje you forgot t 
feed the pigs two days running, and you'll see wha 
you'll get" 

" Miss Freida, it was not an ugly man, this Sata 
in my mother's Bible," replied Hans, apologetically 
" he was as handsome as Heer de Witte." 

•' I don't care whether he was ugly or handsome 
I will not have you say such things." 

Hans shuffled uneasily away, and soon the squeak 
ing sound of the well-sweep, propelled by stronj 
arms, denoted that he was drawing the water for th 
cleansing of the milk-pails, that would glisten late 
on the bench built for their reception beneath th< 
western windows of the dairy. 

Freida held the small piece of paper closely in hei 
hand as she walked slowly toward the orchard, when 
great patches of shade under the thick boughs of tin 
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apple- and pear-trees offered coolness and seclusion. 
She seated herself where she could not be seen from 
the windows of the house or any of the outbuildings, 
then opened the paper and read : 

"Meet me at the tryst this afternoon. I must 

see you. I have many things of importance to tell 

you. " Yours, 

"Adriaen." 

Why was it that suddenly it appeared as if a dark 
cloud obscured the sunlight, that a grayness and 
gloom enveloped the brilliant landscape, that the 
warmth vanished and a chill made her shiver? The 
susceptibility of her artistic temperament was stirred 
from within, not without ; she felt, without compre- 
hending, the strange phenomenon. Why should 
every added link in the chain that bound her to her 
lover be of iron and weigh heavily ? Why should 
this sought blessing bring with it no true happiness, 
no real rest, only wild abandon, only fear, doubt, 
and dread ? She sat brooding beneath the sheltered 
houghs; the long grass of the orchard stood up 
^aight and tall about her, thickly studded with 
daisies and clover ; the stray flecks of sunshine scin- 
tillated and quivered upon her brooding, expressive 
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face, and now and then a bird sang loudly in the 
branches above her. 

" Shall I meet him," she thought, " or shall I give 
him up, or shall we wait for better times, till his 
uncle consents to our marriage?" She leaned her 
chin in her hands, and looked dreamily over the 
spreading fields of the farm, seen through the hang- 
ing boughs. Suddenly she grasped the stem of a 
daisy that nodded toward her, gently swaying in the 
scarce perceptible breeze. It was a queen among 
the multitudinous daisy family, so large and full, so 
proudly rising upon its strong stalk, and its heart 
was of such glistening gold. " I will try my luck," 
said Freida, eagerly, as she pulled the flower ; " if it 
says yes, I will meet him ; if it says no, theh — then 
— I shall show Aunt Annetje the note, and we will go 
to the city together this afternoon, and she shall buy 
me the silken petticoat with the red stripe in it that I 
admired so much at the new store in Cedar Street." 

She pulled the white petals from the yellow heart 
of the flower. "Yes — no — yes — no," and so on- 
through the full row of white flakes; then, more 
slowly and hesitatingly as she n eared the end of her" 
task — "no! " And then, with parted lips and a- 
short gasp in her voice, she said softly, " Yes." 
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There were tears in the blue eyes as she said 
"Yes." "Well, then, I must go; the fairies have 
willed it so, and I am glad they have decided for 
me. How wicked I was to think that the purchase 
of the silken petticoat would compensate for a 
meeting with Adriaen! I do not deserve so gal- 
lant and handsome a lover — yes, and a good one, 
too." 

She stood up and shook the white petals from her 
dress. "Yes," she said, partly aloud, " I am not to 
blame; I tried my luck, and it bade me go; one 
dare not gainsay what the fairies ordain." 

" Freida, Freida, where are you ? Come to din- 
ner, child," called Aunt Annetje, loudly, her voice 
rising to a scream as she drew out the last syllable 
of the name. 

And Freida had dinner in the kitchen alone with 
her aunt, her father being away in the city superin- 
tending the transporting of some imported cattle to 
*e farm. After dinner Annetje donned her best 
a Pparel, and stated her intention of visiting Jans 
Vedder's sister, who superintended her brother's 
bachelor quarters on the adjoining farm. Freida 
always laughed at any allusion to the Vedders or 
their affairs, knowing full well, as did all who were 
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acquainted with the Van Dyckes, that Jans had fo: 
many years indulged in sentimental hopes in regarc 
to Annetje. 

"Is Jans at home this afternoon?" said Freida 
saucily, puffing out her cheeks and rolling her eye: 
in imitation of Jans's peculiar style of love-making 
which had never reached a climax. 

" I do not know," replied Annetje, testily; "yoi 
should not make fun of so respected a neighbor ; i 
is not right for the young to laugh at the old." 

"O Aunt Annetje, you know he does roll hii 
eyes at you; I have seen him many times." 

" Nonsense, child ; he is a kind neighbor, and ] 
will not have you laugh at him. His eyes are weak 
and they blink." 

When Annetje left the house she called back tc 
Freida, " If Morris Van Cortlandt should call thii 
afternoon, give him one of the new prints of buttei 
for Lizbeth." 

" Is Morris coming? " said Freida, quickly. 

" He said perhaps ; he intends delivering tea tc 
the three farms beyond us, and might stop on hi* 
way. See to it that you give him the butter." 

"Yes," said Freida. She watched her aunt til 
the bulky form disappeared from sight down the 
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dusty road, a little cloud of the yellow powder ris- 
ing about her skirts as her large feet kicked the dust 
from beneath her. Then, with a spring like a bird 
from a bough, she darted up the stairs to her room, 
from the dormer-window of which she could see the 
most distant fields of the farm, where they became 
merged into the dense growth of the forest beyond. 
She strained her eyes, covering them with one hand, 
as she leaned from the window. " It is ! it is ! " she 
cried in a happy voice. The form of a man was 
seen hurrying across the open lots, jumping the 
fences as he advanced. The plain house-dress was 
thrown upon the bed, and soon the lovely face shone 
above all the glory of her best gown — the blue em- 
broidered petticoat, and the long, flowing sack with 
its ruffle of lace. 

She rushed from the house, and evading the lot 
where Hans watched the herd, she skirted the low- 
land near the marshy pool, resting a moment to look 
back for possible onlookers. No one was in sight, 
and she sped on. It was still early in the afternoon ; 
she had time for the tryst and to return before her 
absence would be discovered. 

Adriaen was waiting for her on the edge of the 
woods. He took her in his arms and kissed her so 
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passionately that he frightened her; she tried to 
draw herself away from him. 

" No," he said, holding her closer, " you shall not 
go— you are mine; these few stolen hours are all 
we have, thanks to those that wish to shape our lives 
and cheat us of our happiness." 

The wonderful mesmeric spell of this strange, fas- 
cinating being was upon her — this combination of 
contradictory attributes. She lay in his arms, glad 
and happy to be there. All the dread and doubt 
of the past few days had passed away. She looked 
up into his dark face, and he looked down into the 
winsome loveliness of hers as she lay pillowed against 
his heart. 

" Is not the waiting and the fear worth it all," he 
said — " to be here with you, to feel we are alone ? 
No hated discords can reach us; nothing but the 
woods, the sky above us, and you, my Freida! 
The world is nothing to us now ; we make our own 
world, my sweetheart." 

Nothing answered him except the low murmur of 
Minnetta Creek as it gurgled on to the sea. Freida 
lay with her eyes half closed, listening to his musi- 
cal voice, happier than she had ever been, happier 
than perhaps she would ever be again. The ban- 
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dage was drawn closely about her eyes, and through 
the impenetrable folds she saw only the image of her 
ideal. High above her he rose, riding in his trium- 
phant chariot, a king among kings. And he had 
stooped to her, this peerless demigod! Ah, well, 
those who would be perfectly happy must first be 
made blind. 

Freida with a sigh soon returned to earth and 
material things, and releasing herself from the arms 
that held her, she seated herself on a grassy mound 
near by. 

Presently Adriaen drew from his pocket a costly 
bauble and held it out to her delighted gaze. It 
was a trinket shaped like a heart ; on one side was 
a diamond of considerable value, well cut and of 
decided brilliancy ; on the other a ruby of the true 
shade of color and oblong in shape. The trinket 
was attached to a narrow chain of gold. 

"It is beautiful," said Freida, taking it in her 
hand, "and of great value, is it not?" 

" Yes," said Adriaen, " they are gems of value ; 
and so you like it?" 

" Oh yes," sighed Freida, " but it is too grand 
for me, though when I am a year older Aunt An- 
netje is going to give me my mother's jewels ; they 
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are not many— only two pairs of gold hoop ear-rings, 
and three rings, and a pair of silver shoe-buckles. 
This trinket I suppose your uncle gave you." 

Adriaen turned away his head to smile. His 
uncle! He could see even now the group in the 
City Inn, the drunken revelers, and the fellow who, 
with a coarse jest, threw the jeweled heart upon the 
table to settle his gambling debt, which Adriaen, 
for once lucky, had won. He laughed mirthlessly, 
and drew his hand across his eyes as if to brush away 
the hideous sight of bloated faces seen through a 
blue mist of tobacco smoke. Freida gave the heart 
back to Adriaen. 

" Keep it for me," she said ; " I dare not take it 
now; perhaps — perhaps sometime I — " 

"Ah, yes!" cried Adriaen. "Sometime, when 
you are mistress of Steenwyck. That is why I 
most wished to see you to-day. When, Freida, will 
that happy time dawn for us, when I can take you 
home to the manor?" 

I do not know," she replied sadly. 
I do," cried Adriaen, impetuously. " I have a 
plan. We dare not marry openly, but why can we 
not marry secretly ? Then in time they will forgive 
us, and all will be well." 
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Freida listened gravely, an alarmed look upon 
her face. 

" My plan is this," continued Adriaen, hurriedly : 
" I know a dissenting minister in the city, a good, 
worthy man, who would marry us. Then I am 
part-owner of a craft that plies between here and 
the Massachusetts coast ; we can go aboard as soon 
as the ceremony is completed. I will have the 
lockers well filled, and then, Freida, for happiness 
and liberty ! " 

"Yes, but your uncle and my father?" 

" I shall deceive my uncle. I have long wanted 
to return on a visit to my father's people in Holland ; 
I will make him understand that there is my desti- 
nation. As for your father, why, he will forgive 
you, and you can leave a letter for him explaining 
all, and that before long you will be with him 
again." 

"I dare not, I dare not," said Freida. "God 
would not bless such a union." 

'Ah, my little saint, God would not have any- 
thing to do with it; we shall take things into our 
own hands." 

" No, no ; do not say that, Adriaen ; that is blas- 
phemous." 
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Then Freida looked down at the moss beneath 
her feet, and thought earnestly. Adriaen had been 
maturing his plans for some days. The suggestion 
planted in his mind by his uncle had borne fruit. 
He had decided to lawfully marry Freida, to de- 
ceive his uncle in that respect, thus receiving his 
promised support, and at the death of the old man 
publicly acknowledge her as his wife. He consid- 
ered this the best plan to disentangle himself from 
his difficulties, also to achieve the desire nearest his 
heart. He watched Freida closely while she con- 
sidered his proposal. She, on her part, appeared 
unconscious of his scrutiny; her pensive face was 
clouded, and she had a far-away expression in her 
blue eyes as she looked toward the east, the direc- 
tion in which her home lay. She could see the 
meadows that spread not far distant from the woods. 
The men had been haying for some days, and the 
hillocks were stacked high in the fields ; occasionally 
a shout reached her ears, or a snatch of song, as the 
men worked. 

" No, Adriaen," she said, " I cannot do what you 
wish. I dare not — I cannot leave father. But for 
many days I have had in my mind, a plan ; I hope 
you will think it a good one. If I could see your 
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uncle and plead our cause, I might accomplish much. 
He does not know me ; he is prejudiced against me. 
I would go to him and say, ' Adriaen and I are all 
to each other ; you hold our happiness in your hands. 
If you will consent to our marriage, my father will 
also.' " 

Adriaen looked aghast at this proposal, then a 
grave sadness spread over his face. Poor little girl, 
how little she knew of life, after all ! As well a dove 
nestle at the side of a hawk as this unworldly child 
place her puny weapons against those of the ambi- 
tious worldling. And yet it was a trial ; perhaps — 
perhaps — well, miracles sometimes happened. 

" I do not think you can accomplish your object, 
Freida," he said ; " my plan is best, and yet I would 
not force your consent." The better part of the 
man's nature always asserted kself in the presence 
of his little love ; she must go willingly ; all should 
be as she desired. 

" No, perhaps not ; yet I wish to make the trial. 
Perhaps you have not been submissive. He may 
hear me; I can but try." 

"So be it, then," replied Adriaen, slowly; "we 
must wait, however. This is July ; in August you 
might plead our cause. My uncle goes in a few 
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days to Albany, to be absent some weeks. Yoi 
know the journey is long and wearisome. He goe: 
to see Van Rensselaer in regard to the fur trade." 

" We will wait, then, Adriaen." 

The lovers had conversed a long while ; already 
shadows slanting toward the west, thrown from th< 
tall forest-trees, lay upon the ground. Adriaei 
drew Freida to him. 

" I wish," he said, a tremor in his voice, " I wen 
more worthy of you. If I had you always near m< 
I should be a better man." 

"You are too good for me," she murmured 
" How dared they suspect you ! " Her voice ros< 
fiercely. " You came to meet me, Adriaen, that daj 
Jans Vedder followed you. Tell me I did not lie 
Adriaen, tell me." 

He hesitated an instant, then he said, " I came t< 
meet you, Freida, or rather I ventured to these rest 
ful woods to think of you." 

"I am so glad," she said; "I have felt so un 
happy about that lie." 

Then they parted, and she sped home in the warn 
sunlight of the declining day. 

Her father had not returned from the city, nor hei 
aunt from the Vedder farm. She rested herself or 
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the kitchen door-step, and gave herself up to the 
blissful pleasure of building those vapory mind 
structures and phantom castles, without which life 
would be devoid of much that makes it bearable. 
Hans Kooph came and stood a moment beside her. 

" I told Mr. Van Cortlandt, when he called," he 
said, " that you had a headache, and I gave him the 
butter-print with the head of Petrus Stuyvesant on 
it" 

Freida opened her eyes wide. " You are the best 
boy on Manhattan Island, 11 she said, " and I shall 
ask father to give you the pair of ducks you wanted 
for your mother; to-morrow you shall have them." 

" Thank you, Miss Freida," said Hans, but there 
was a grave look on his face as he turned away. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE COURTING OF THE COUNTESS OF ENDERLY. 

Katherine, Countess of Enderly, first saw the 
light in a lonely, sea-girt castle in the north of Eng- 
land. Her mother died at her birth ; her father did 
not survive his beloved wife many years. At hi^ 
death he intrusted his little daughter to the care ol 
his best friend, Lord Bellamont, then holding office 
in the English government, afterward Governor 
New York and Massachusetts. 

Katherine was a delicate child, a nervous, silen 
pale little creature, who, living within sight an 
sound of the wild, stormy ocean, its never-ceasin 
moans about her, became grave and serious beyon- 
her years. She had few children for playmates, tlm.^ 
castles of the nobility being at long distances apa*^ 
upon the wild, isolated coast. 

It was a sight to have filled any tender heart wifcl* 
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pity to have seen the orphaned child watching the 
sea day after day from her castle window, and won- 
dering if her father and mother were thinking of her 
in their far-off home. Her kind old nurse had told 
her many times that they were happy, and that 
in the west, where the sun went down, was their 
place in God's heaven. Little Katherine had often 
watched the sun descending into the ocean, and 
had kissed her hand to it, and sent loving messages 
by it to that unknown father and mother. 

When Lord Bellamont came to the colonies he 

brought Katherine, then a woman grown, with him, 

and the stirring life of the small, bustling city had 

done much to lift the cloud from the sad face and 

to drown the sobbing of the stormy sea. 

She had made a firm friend in the niece of John 
Kerkimer, one of the wealthiest merchants of New 
York, at whose home she had met Adriaen de Witte, 
the only man who had ever stirred her quiet tempera- 
ment or caused a flush to creep into her pale cheeks. 
Lord Bellamont, during various visits to New 
York, had met Michael Steenwyck many times, and, 
though not personally attracted to him, had fully 
comprehended and appreciated his position as a man 
°f means and influence. When the possible alii- 
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ance of young De Witte and his ward had been 
broached to the Governor by his wife, he had sig- 
nified his compliance if such an event should ever 
occur. 

There was a fund of common sense and quiet re- 
serve force in the seemingly apathetic exterior pre- 
sented by the youthful Countess ; she was possessed 
of a loyal, loving nature, and a degree of feeling 
seldom expressed, yet none the less deeply felt. 
When she first met Adriaen de Witte she came, as 
nearly all did, under the strange fascination of the 
mesmeric force he displayed in so marked a degree. 
She did not analyze her feelings at first even to her- 
self. She was willing to permit this new sensation 
to enter into her being with a power and persistence 
that overwhelmed and puzzled her, and yet brought 
with it the happiest hours that had ever brightened 
her lonely life. 

When she went to Boston with Lord Bellamont 
after her friendship with young De Witte, a miser- 
able feeling of loss made her wretched and dispirited. 
When her friends, the Herkimers, insisted upon her 
making them a long visit, she grasped eagerly at 
the proposition, and now she was installed in their 
pleasant, sunny home in Liberty Street. 
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Hither came Adriaen one bright morning, a few 
days after his last interview with Freida. He was 
attired faultlessly, his dark-purple coat trimmed with 
lace, his brown cloth knee-breeches, and his plumed 
hat, as he walked up the narrow street, causing 
many of the poorer Dutch citizens to cast glances 
of mixed envy and admiration after him as he swung 
rapidly along with his dashing trooper stride. 

Katherine came forward to meet him in the cool, 
shaded parlor. The blinds had been drawn, and a 
pleasant dimness pervaded the room. There were 
numerous bowls of flowers here and there, and a 
sweetness filled the atmosphere. 

Adriaen bowed low with the skill of a courtier, 
and the Countess responded with the graceful cour- 
tesy she had seen practised in the English court. 
Adriaen then took the tips of her fingers in his and 
led her to a seat. 

" It is long, Countess," said he, " since you left 
New York. Lord Bellamont is a cruel taskmaster 
to deprive us of your presence for so great a time." 

" Is it long? " she replied in a low voice. " It is 
scarce two months." 

" Ah," said Adriaen, with a sigh, " you ladies for- 
get ; we men are more faithful and count the hours." 
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Katherine blushed a faint pink color, scarcely 
perceptible. 

"We women remember also/' she said softly; 
then a little nervously, as though startled at the drift 
of the conversation: "Lord Bellamont was much 
concerned about the ravages of the bucaneers, and 
could not leave his post before this to escort me 
hither." 

"Ah!" said Adriaen, quickly; "his lordship is, 
then, active in this cause ? " 

" Yes ; since the capture of Marcella Hows, whom 
he knew well, he has been more enraged than ever 
I have seen him, and has taken a great oath that if 
ever Captain Kidd falls into his hands he will hang 
him without trial. ,, 

" Ah," said Adriaen, with a forced laugh, " the 
scoundrel well deserves such a fate. What does the 
Governor think has become of Marcella Hows? " 

" He does but conjecture her fate ; perhaps she 
has been sold as a slave in the Morocco slave- mar- 
ket or is now a prisoner at Zanzibar; but I trust the 
good God has her in His keeping in a better world 
than this. Ah, it is most horrible ! She was so fair 
and sweet." 

Adriaen rose hastily from his chair ; his face was 
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ghastly pale, and he swayed slightly back and forth. 
A fearful picture was before his eyes — the delicately 
nurtured girl tied to a slave-trader in that East- 
ern market, looking pitifully upon her captors for 
mercy. v 

"What is it?" said Katherine, starting forward, 
"are you ill?" 

" No," he said ; " it is the closeness of the room, 
and the flowers; they have overcome me." Then 
he seated himself again, and they talked of other 
things, and presently he took his leave, after secur- 
ing a promise from the Countess that he might es- 
cort her to church upon the following Sunday. 

After Adriaen had left her, Katherine sat for a 
long time in the cool, flower-scented apartment. 
She thought intently. In her serious, well-ordered 
mind a full realization of the feeling she entertained 
for De Witte had made itself clear to her ; still she 
was not impetuous or blind. Though she might 
love well and faithfully, with that sentiment must 
mingle a great honor and respect. When she had 
made up her mind on one point, she went solemnly 
to the other, and decided, as one of so calm a tem- 
perament would decide, that she would wait and 
see. She might be mistaken in his worth; if so, 
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she had not committed herself, and would be most 
discreet in future. 

When Michael heard of his nephew's visit to 
Katherine he was pleased and elated, and, Adriaen 
joining him at supper a night or so afterward, he 
expressed his approval in complimentary terms : 

" She has the true air of good breeding, my boy 
— no vulgar hoiden there; every inch a countess; 
the old house will shelter a noble mistress." 

Adriaen looked gloomy and defiant. 

" A visit of courtesy need not be construed into 
an offer of marriage," he said. 

" A visit of courtesy to the Countess of Enderly," 
said the old man, sternly, " means much. Remem- 
ber, no false play with Lord Bellamont's ward; 
you are not paying court to a wench in a Dutch 
bouwery." 

" Can you never save me your poisoned flings? " 
cried Adriaen. " My Dutch wench, as you call her, 
is a match for you. No power save force would 
make her treat you or her father with disrespect. 
She has refused to leave her home till you consent 
to our marriage and receive her at Steenwyck." 

" Ah," said the old man, quickly filling his glass 
with wine as he spoke, " so she expects to force me 
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to give my consent! What amusing presumption! 
Well, well, so the bird flies high." 

" Uncle," said Adriaen, with a quiver in his voice 
and a decided look upon his face, — a look of resolu- 
tion and force that almost transfigured his counte- 
nance, — " listen to me. I love Freida Van Dycke ; 
all the good thoughts and impulses I have ever had 
emanated from her ; her influence can make a better 
man of me. Only consent to our marriage, and I 
swear in all else I will please you." 

Michael gave his nephew a cold glance. 

" Enough," he said, " enough," waving his hand 
as he spoke. " You have heard my opinion on that 
matter; never broach the subject to me again." 

Adriaen rose; then, leaning his hand upon the 
polished surface of the table, he faced his uncle. 

" I shall say no more upon the subject," he said; 
" but remember I am a man of uncontrollable will ; 
I cannot govern myself. Heaven only knows what 
the future holds." 

" You have it in your own hands, Adriaen ; you can 
make or ruin your career," calmly replied his uncle. 

So the following Sunday Adriaen escorted Kath- 
erine to the Dutch church in Garden Street, and 
thither came Peter Van Dycke, Annetje, and Freida. 
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The farmers drove from their bouweries on Sun- 
days, and with them came their wives and children, 
arrayed in most startling colors, rivaling the glories 
of their tulip-beds in the farm gardens. The farmers 
tied their horses on the Bowling Green under the 
shade of the trees while they attended service. It 
was enjoined upon the citizens who did not come 
to church to make no riotous commotion upon the 
streets, under penalty of the law. In New York 
there was no narrowness of religious sentiment, as 
was the case in the colonies of New England ; all 
sects were tolerated, and all were represented by at 
least a few followers. 

This Sunday morning was warm and sultry, 
though from the harbor a soft breeze now and then 
wafted gently through the streets ; the sky was filled 
with banks of dull clouds, which tended to temper 
the rays of the hot sun. 

Katherine walked sedately by Adriaen's side, her 
well-poised head held a trifle high, and Ker rich 
dress of English cut and manufacture contrasting 
pleasantly with the too gorgeous apparel of her 
Dutch neighbors. When they reached the church 
it was yet early, and they walked farther along the 
street, watching the arrival of the farmers as they 
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drove from the direction of the eastern entrance to 
the city. Presently the portly Peter, driving a slow 
old horse, passed them. Peter's immense size filled 
the front seat of the vehicle, and on the back one 
were seated Annetje and Freida. Katherine did 
not notice them particularly at first, but when they 
alighted at the church door the tremendous breadth 
of Annetje's hips caused her to open her eyes in 
amazement. 

Annetje's principal day of triumph was Sunday, 
when she felt with a glow of pleasure the women's 
glances of envy mingled with respect at the dis- 
play of her numerous petticoats. Freida was hid- 
den behind this formidable appearance, but when 
Katherine caught a glimpse of her as she waited a 
moment in the narrow path before the church, she 
gave an involuntary cry of admiration. 

"How beautiful she is! " she said. "Do you 
know who she is, Heer de Witte? " 

Adriaen's face had lighted at sight of Freida, but 
Katherine was not looking at him, only at the exqui- 
site loveliness of the sweetest face she had ever seen. 

" She is a little maiden," said Adriaen, with an 
attempt at indifference, " from one of the bouweries 
on the eastern road." 
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" She is very lovely," said Katherine. 

"She is rather pretty," said De Witte, turning 
his face aside. 

When service was over and they had mounted 
into the vehicle preparatory to returning home, 
Freida saw Adriaen and Katherine on the street; 
they were walking in the direction of the waterside, 
and Adriaen was leaning deferentially toward Kath- 
erine as he conversed. 

" Father, who is that lady ? " said Freida. 

"That is the Countess of Enderly," said her 
father ; " she is Lord Bellamont's ward, and rumor 
says young De Witte will marry her." 

" No, no ! " said Freida. 

Her father did not hear the little cry behind him, 
but Annetje put her arm about Freida and said, 
" Never heed him ; I do not believe that rumor is 
often right ; yet if it were so in this case, little one, 
it would be so much better for you. Your Aunt 
Annetje, who loves you, knows best" 

Freida did not reply ; she sat with a stony look 
upon her face, unconscious of the solicitude in the 
kind eyes watching her. They passed many of their 
neighbors on the road, some farmers with their 
families driving in their direction, and many on foot 
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walking leisurely toward their different homes. 
Freida did not notice the smiles and bows of greet- 
ing. When they reached the highway, Peter gave 
an extra touch to the slow- moving steed, causing 
him to jump forward with spasmodic strides. Her 
aunt detected tears in Freida' s blue eyes and noticed 
the nervous motion of her hands, but she was a wise 
old lady and gave no counsel. Freida saw nothing 
that bright summer morning, neither the swaying 
of the meadow-grass, nor the hillocks of hay in the 
fields, nor the butterflies and bees as they darted in 
quivering motions through the air. Instead she saw 
the tall, stately figure of Katherine, and Adriaen — 
her Adriaen — bending over her; and she clenched 
her small hands, and a frown of jealous anger 
gathered on her brow. 

When the farm was reached, she went to the 
parlor, and sat so long in the dark, closed- up room 
that Annetje sought her there, and, drawing her 
forth into the sunshine, begged her, for pride's sake, 
to mourn no more for a foolish report which was no 
doubt without foundation. 

Adriaen and Katherine walked for a long while 
upon the shore in front of the Bowling Green. Not 
far distant, upon a wooden seat erected beneath a 
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tree, sat Michael Steenwyck, watching approvingly 
the two figures as they passed slowly back and forth, 
or paused at intervals to look out upon the harbor, 
where many craft lay at anchor. Katherine had 
expressed a wish to see again the beautiful little 
Dutch girl, and Adriaen was explaining that that 
desire was not easy of accomplishment, not relishing 
the idea of any more complications entering into the 
present perplexities of his position. Katherine did 
not urge the matter further. The dinner-hour was 
approaching, and they had turned to retrace their 
steps when the tall figure of Morris Van Cortlandt, 
appearing from the waterside, came in their direc- 
tion. 

He was a splendid specimen of manhood, and was 
arrayed in all the luxury of apparel indulged in by 
the wealthy burghers of those times. His long- 
waisted coat reached almost to the ankles and was 
extensively decorated with lace and silver buttons ; 
in his hand he carried an ivory-mounted cane. As 
he passed the couple, who had turned at his approach, 
he looked respectfully toward the Countess and re- 
moved his hat, not glancing at De Witte as he did 
so. 

Katherine was startled at the strength, power, 
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and nobility of the fine face of the young man. He 
made her think of the brave sailors of her own wild 
Cornish coast, those hardy sons of the tempestuous 
North Sea. 

" He looks like a brave, good man/' said Kathe- 
rine. 

" He is a tea merchant of New York," replied 
Adriaen, carelessly ; " and, strange to say, you have 
seen two persons to-day that fate has ordained for 
each other. He is the lover of the pretty maiden 
you saw at church this morning.' ' 

" God has been kind to them both," said Kathe- 
rine, in her serious voice ; " truly they are noble ex- 
amples of His handiwork." 

At this juncture Michael Steenwyck joined them, 
and the trio wended their way to the house of the 
Herkimers, where, with many courtly bows, the two 
gentlemen left Katherine. 

The upper part of the wide Dutch door was open, 
and Katherine leaned for a moment upon the sill and 
watched the two men as they passed up the street. 
She did not like Michael Steenwyck ; his cold smile 
and the sarcastic echo in his voice when he spoke 
repelled her. And now, for the first time, a scarcely 
comprehended distrust of Adriaen entered her mind ; 
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some mysterious instinct made her doubt his word 
when he spoke of the little Dutch girl. She did not 
believe him; he was misleading her. Katherine 
must trust and honor, or love was nothing to her. 
Passion, as commonly understood, did not exist in 
her nature ; she was calm and analytical enough to 
view the matter in its true light. 

As she leaned upon the door she closed her men- 
tal argument with her usual sensible reservation 
that she would let time decide, and through her 
uncle's influence she would meet the possessor of 
the sweetest face she had ever seen, in spite of Heer 
de Witte. 



CHAPTER X. 

A DINNER TO LORD BELLAMONT. 

LORD Bellamont proved in earnest in his desire 
to exterminate the pirates. Though the commis- 
sioning of Captain Kidd for that purpose had re- 
sulted in so disastrous a failure, he did not doubt of 
ultimate success. His visit to the city at this time 
was for the purpose of conferring with the town 
officials in regard to the best means for the capture 
of the miscreants, or any who might be implicated in 
their misdeeds. When informed of the public inquiry 
into the suspicions entertained against Adriaen de 
Witte, he laughed long and loud. 

"Well, well," he said, " so it has taken the wise- 
acres of New York to make fools of themselves, 
^d a harmless love-tryst was considered a piratical 
enterprise ! Wake up, my jolly Dutchmen, or Kidd 
will scuttle the very ships in your harbor while you 

waste your time with will-o'-the-wisps." 
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Though the Governor thus seemed to be amused 
at Adriaen's love-episode, not so his wife ; she did 
not like it, and so expressed herself. 

"Tut, tut!" said the Governor; "all young 
fellows have their day. It is but an innocent 
affair; he will marry Katherine. She has heard 
nothing of this matter, and see you that none in- 
form her." 

Michael Steenwyck about this time decided upon 
a bold stroke to compel Adriaen to come to terms 
with Katherine. He gave a large and stately din- 
ner at the manor, the grandest function of the kind 
that had ever been held within its walls. Lord 
Bellamont was guest of honor, and a company of 
the best citizens were invited to partake of the hos- 
pitality which had cost the parsimonious Michael 
many a pang as his much-prized gold disappeared 
in perfecting the preparations. 

Katherine, with her stately presence and dignified 
demeanor, looked every inch the countess as, lean- 
ing upon Adriaen's arm, he led her to her place at 
the table beside himself. She was dressed in a robe 
she had worn at the English court when presented 
by Lady Bellamont the year previous, and about 
her slim throat the famous double strings of Enderly 
pearls gleamed smd shone like moonlight, 
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No dress could make Adriaen other than he was 
— fascinating, brilliant, and courtly. His dark hair 
was plaited in a cue, and his costly coat of rich 
taffeta was elaborately embroidered, a silver-bro- 
caded vest with ruffles of fine lace adding to the 
elegance of his attire. 

The guests had been given to understand, by 
sundry significant words and smiles of Heer Steen- 
wyck, that the Countess of Enderly and his nephew 
were affianced. Adriaen was perfectly conscious of 
this artful diplomacy on the part of his uncle, and 
chafed and fretted under it like a spirited horse 
under the lash. 

When the dinner was at its height, and the good 
cheer had opened the mouths and set the tongues of 
the guests in motion, Michael proposed a toast to 
the Governor; this over, the Governor's wife was 
similarly honored ; and then, with a significant smile 
upon his pale face, he requested the company to 
drink to the future happiness of the youthful Coun- 
tess of Enderly and his nephew. A flush darted 
into Adriaen's dark cheeks, and a pink color into 
Katherine's delicate face. Explanations at such a 
time and place were inopportune ; the couple merely 
inclined their heads and were silent. 

Toward the close of the dinner the Governor be- 
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came serious; some one had spoken of Marcella 
Hows, and a cloud had gathered upon his face. 
" I dare not speak of that outrage/ 1 he said with 
much feeling ; " I have no command over myself 
when I think of it. Let them bide, let them bide ; 
my time will come; then, rest assured, I shall use 
my power.' ' Then, suddenly turning to Adriaen, 
forgetting the caution imposed upon his wife, " And 
so, De Witte, you sly dog, the Dutch took you 
for a pirate ! Tell us the name of the enchantress 
who lured you to the wild- wood." The Governor 
clinked his glass and laughed. 

" She was a friend whom I much respect," said 
Adriaen, " the daughter of an honorable citizen of 
New York. I would deem it a kindness, Governor, 
if she might not be made a jest of." 

" Right, my boy," said the Governor, heartily. 
" I respect you ; we will say no more about it, since 
it was not a love-tryst." 

Katherine did not comprehend the drift of the 
conversation, but she noticed the long, slim hand 
that lay upon the linen table-cloth beside her trem- 
ble and quiver like a rustling leaf, and she detected, 
when De Witte spoke again, that his voice sounded 
dry and harsh. 
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That night, when Adriaen and his uncle were 
alone, and it was long past the hour of midnight, the 
concentrated rage and perplexity of the younger 
man broke forth in vituperation and defiance against 
his fate, his uncle, and himself. 

Michael sat in the stately hall, where a few can- 
dles in the sconces made but a melancholy light in 
the vast space, causing, as they fluttered in the draft, 
gigantic shadows to dance back and forth upon the 
high ceiling. 

Adriaen paced to and fro, his impatient steps 
sounding loud upon the polished floor. Sometimes 
he paused and looked from the window out into the 
darkness of the night. He could see little without, 
for heavy trees grew near the manor-house, and 
their dark foliage obstructed his vision. It seemed 
to him as if the net was closing tighter and tighter 
about him, so that there was no way out of his diffi- 
culties. To his excited fancy, as he gazed down 
the long expanse of paneled hall to where the shin- 
ing eyes of the old man were watching him, it 
appeared that the motionless figure represented a 
waiting demon without mercy or heart. He strode 
up to his uncle and in a harsh voice said : 

" You have misrepresented matters. I have not 
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asked the hand of the Countess of Enderly, neither 
am I coxcomb enough to know whether she would 
accept me if I had. You are premature, and you 
have complicated affairs." 

Old Michael laughed softly. "You have com- 
mitted yourself, Adriaen; you dare not retreat. 
Remember, Lord Bellamont is not a man to bear an 
insult quietly ; the Countess has virtually accepted 
you." 

" I tell you, this is a lie," cried Adriaen, angrily ; 
" I have not spoken one word of marriage to the 
Countess." 

Michael rose from his chair, and, standing erect, 
pointed his hand toward Adriaen. 

" I tell you, you dare not retreat ; your honor 
would be imperiled, and your life. Do you relish 
the idea of a duel? Do you wish the execration 
of all who know you ? I repeat, the Countess has 
virtually accepted you, and I swear, Adriaen, you 
shall marry her or take the consequences." 

Adriaen was beside himself with anger ; he strode 
up to the old man, and, taking him by the shoulder, 
said in a voice shaking with passion : 

" If you were a younger man I would not stand 
this ; as it is, I must respect your age, But r$tnem- 
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ber, if you drive me too far, I shall leave the city 
and join forces with the bucaneers ; this slavery is 
becoming intolerable." 

Michael stood silent a moment, looking intently 
into the angry face confronting him; then he said 
slowly : 

" That life might suit you, Adriaen, but as a threat 
it is of no value. Go your way; you know my 
decision. But the hour is late; I must retire." 

He lifted a candlestick from a table in the hall, 
and, holding the lighted taper in his hand, slowly 
ascended the stairs. When he reached the landing 
he paused and looked over the carved balustrade 
to the handsome face which was raised toward him. 
He rested his thin hand on the railing an instant 
and smiled a significant smile, then passed on to 
the darkness and quiet of the rooms above. 

Adriaen stood a moment where his uncle had left 
him, an anger so intense consuming him that he 
trembled from head to foot; then he commenced 
his measured tramp up and down the hall till the 
dim light of the early morning penetrated the 
shuttered windows in bars of pale light. Then 
he threw himself upon the hall settle, and in his 
costly dinner dress, a look of despair upon his tired 
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features, he fell into the deep sleep of mental ex- 
haustion. 

It was some days after this that Peter arrived 
home, rather earlier than usual, with a piece of news 
that threw the family at the farm into a state of 
pleasurable excitement. The Governor, he said, had 
expressed a desire, with his wife and ward, to visit 
one of the bouweries. The Mayor had informed him 
that the Van Dycke farm was the finest on the 
island, the best managed, and the most productive. 
"The Countess of Enderly wishes to see a Dutch 
spinning-bee ; she has seen little of the Holland cus- 
toms on the island, and is filled with curiosity." 

Annetje threw up her hands in despair. " Ach," 
she said, " I am proud, it is true, that the Governor 
should visit us, but I have little time to gather the 
neighbors for the spinning, and it is not the time of 
year for the wheels." 

"That is nothing," said Peter; "the Governor 
wishes it — it must be done." 

Then he washed his hands of the whole affair, 
and, taking his pipe, went to the front door-step and 
seated himself in the coolness of the evening, look- 
ing down the country road toward the distant city. 
A slight rumbling sound now and then broke the 
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intense stillness, coming from the direction in which 
the town lay, a faint forerunner of the mighty noise 
that would one day emanate from the great metrop- 
olis. The phlegmatic Peter, however, had no 
dreams ; he did not see the green fields of his farm 
occupied by towering buildings, or a struggling 
humanity fighting for space upon the narrow island. 
He smoked and dozed and thought of his hay and 
his wheat-fields. The wonderful creation that the 
future would unfold found no lodgment in the slow- 
working brain of the fat Dutchman as he smoked in 
his farm-house door. 

Freida came to her father in the summer stillness, 
and crept close to him and took his hand. She had 
been much distressed at the coming of Katherine ; 
she was a grand, exalted personage in the eyes of 
the simple girl, a fit mate for her Adriaen. Perhaps 
these stories were true and he had turned from her ; 
and a great and scarcely comprehended jealousy 
took possession of the loving heart. 

" Father," she said softly, " do you think this is 
true about Heer de Witte and the Countess of En- 
derly — I mean that they will shortly marry?" 

Peter replied with true masculine want of tact, 
thinking now was an opportunity to forever place 
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Adriaen beyond any desires Freida might entertain 
in his direction, tie laid down his pipe, and in deep, 
guttural tones, which he considered convincing, said : 

" It is most surely true, and it is an appropriate 
alliance; none can dispute that. The dinner at 
Steenwyck was for the purpose of the public an- 
nouncement of the betrothal." 

"Ah/" said Freida, with a gasp in her voice, 
" then it has been announced." 

" So I hear," said Peter; " many in the city have 
spoken of it, and the Governor is well disposed to- 
ward the pair. Morris Van Cortlandt has heard it 
in the store many times this day." 

" I do not wish to hear Morris Van Cortlandt's 
name," said Freida, in unreasonable anger; "it is 
always Morris, Morris ; I am tired of it. And I think, 
father, that you are all great gossips in the city ; I 
wonder you have nothing else to do." 

At this Peter broke into loud laughter ; he laughed 
till his ponderous frame shook and the tears rolled 
down his cheeks. " Well, well, well," he ejaculated, 
" Peter Van Dycke a gossip ! Not many times do 
I open my mouth to speak in the twenty-four hours. 
Art not ashamed, Freida, to so misjudge your old 
father?" 
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But Freida had arisen and walked away from him 
toward the darkness of the garden. She was very 
miserable, this poor little girl, as she leaned on the 
dial and thought of her lover. There was always 
something to distress her. Would she never be 
quite happy? Would there always be this minor 
tone in her life's melody, this shadow behind the 
sunshine? But the story was not true; Adriaen 
could explain; it was gossip, and she would not 
doubt him. 

Some days after this conversation, the Governor, 
accompanied by his wife and ward, also some of the 
city officials, came to see the spinning-bee. The 
spinning always took plgce in the kitchen, and 
though the long winter evenings were generally 
chosen as tljte best time for the work, yet the indus- 
trious Dutc!| women often held spinning-bees at 
other times of the year if the farm work was slack. 
The women from the surrounding bouweries had 
been invited to attend, to bring their wheels, also 
hanks of wool and flax, and to come in holiday attire, 
as afterward a dance would be held, and the young 
men from the neighborhood would be present. 

The afternoon was beautiful ; the sunlight streamed 
into the great kitchen through open doors and win- 
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dows; the birds sang without in the orchard, and 
the air was full of bees and butterflies and the sweet 
scents of summer. 

Annetje was arrayed in all the petticoats it was 
possible for her to carry comfortably, and a bright- 
red spot of excitement burned on her high cheek- 
bones. She had worked hard since daybreak, 
superintending the placing of the great looms, and 
the ordering of the bounteous supper that was to 
follow the dance. 

Freida sat moodily throughout the day gazing 
from the kitchen windows, or restlessly wandered 
in and out through the open door. She was de- 
spondent and dispirited ; the atmosphere of festivity 
about her contrasted bitterly with the vague fore- 
bodings of disappointed hopes that appeared closing 
about her like an impenetrable cloud. Why should 
this great lady, this English countess, intrude upon 
them and their home life? The restless girl's sad 
retrospection brought to her eyes a mist of unshed 
tears. 

" Come, child," said Annetje, briskly, after the 
noon meal had been disposed of, " it is time to make 
ready for our guests. You must wear your best 
petticoat of green silk, and the fine-wrought cap, 
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the one with the lace border, and " — this latter hesi- 
tatingly — " I'm thinking of letting you wear your 
mother's silver girdle ; would you not like that, lit- 
tle one ? " 

Freida's eyes sparkled. " Yes, aunt, I should so 
like to wear the girdle." 

" Well, then, you shall ; we all must do our best 
to honor the Governor, and the girdle will become 
you well." 

She looked at Freida intently a moment, then 
continued earnestly, " Show your pride, Freida, this 
day ; do your best, be gay and bright. Do not let 
this great lady see you sad at heart ; she may have 
heard of De Witte's attentions to you." 

At these words Freida raised her graceful head. 
" Do not fear, Aunt Annetje ; I shall do my best. 
I know that the Countess has not won Adriaen from 
me ; there is no one that can do that." 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE SPINNING-BEE. 



Down the great length of the spacious kitchen 
was ranged the row of wheels for wool and flax, 
and the women, in best attire, worked merrily at the 
spinning. Through the open door and windows 
came the sweet scent of newly cut grass, and on the 
ear sounded the songs of birds. 

Freida, in her picturesque attire of silk, the dainty, 
lace-bordered cap upon her head and the silver gir- 
dle glistening about her waist, sat with her small 
flax wheel near the door, where a bright ray of 
sunshine fell across her. 

When Katherine entered the room, the Governor 
and his wife beside her, she surveyed with surprise 
and interest the unusual and busy scene before her. 
At first she did not recognize Freida ; her gaze was 
concentrated upon the various-colored attire of the 
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buxom Dutch housewives. She stood watching 
intently the proceedings, a half-smile upon her calm, 
serious face. 

" Zounds ! " said the Governor to her, in a husky 
whisper, "who is yonder maiden by the door? 
Look — there, with the small wheel. ,, 

Katherine turned quickly and gave a little cry of 
pleasure. " Oh," she said softly, " how beautiful 
she is!" 

Freida was watching them closely, and the ex- 
quisite and unusual loveliness of her face was en- 
hanced by the excitement of the event. Her lips were 
parted, and the dainty head, that rose like a flower 
upon its slender support, was inclined a little forward. 

Annetje came toward them, and, at the Governor's 
request, took them to Freida. She rose and made 
a low, respectful courtesy. The Governor grasped 
her hand and looked long and thoughtfully upon 
her. Then he dropped the small hand, and turned 
to Katherine, saying in a low tone : 

"A loss to the English court, I swear! a bonny 
fair one buried on a Dutch farm, hey, Katherine ? " 

"God forbid," said the Countess, solemnly. 
" Such a one is not for the corruptions of a court." 
Then she tqroed again to Freida, 
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" You are happy on the farm, are you not? " 

"Yes, Countess," said Freida. All her anger 
had melted before the gentleness of the gracious 
presence, the kindness and generosity beaming from 
the refined face and dark, sad eyes that were watch- 
ing her almost tenderly. 

" Freida," said Annetje, " sing the Dutch spin- 
ning-song for the Governor." 

" Aye," said the Governor, heartily, " a song from 
so sweet a mouth would be a double boon." 

Freida had a natural voice, a bird-like trill in its 
low notes; nature had placed the tones in their 
proper order, and she sang with unconscious grace 
and with scarce perceptible effort. She was used to 
singing and loved it. In the long winter evenings, 
when the winds blew fiercely about the windows 
and down the chimney, she sang to beguile the 
hours ; and now, with her foot upon the treadle of 
her wheel and her hand resting upon the hank of 
flax, she began the Dutch spinning-song. As she 
sang the women worked, and the whirring sound 
made a low minor accompaniment to the song as it 
rose and fell : 

" My lover waits across the seas, 
In Holland's pleasant land ; 
I weave for him the linen white; 
He owns my heart and hand ; 
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And merrily goes the wheel to-night, 
And swiftly weaves the flax so white." 

She sang the three verses of the old-fashioned 
song; then, rising from her wheel, she took a few 
steps of the Dutch spinner's dance, back and forth, 
round and round in graceful circles and undulating 
motions. 

"You are most gracious," said the Governor; " I 
thank you heartily; a sweet song, and a sweeter 
singer! Ah, Miss Van Dycke," turning to Annetje, 
who was swelling with as much pride as her ample 
skirts would allow, " you are to be envied ; no fairer 
maiden have I seen in America; may she be long 
spared to you." 

When Katherine took her leave some time later, 
after the farm had been inspected, she said to 
Freida : 

" You must come and see me ; I am at the Her- 
kimers' in Liberty Street, and your father tells me 
he is a friend of John Herkimer." 

" I should be so pleased to come," said Freida, 
eagerly. 

" Well, then, you shall come, and I will show you 
some of the new English fashions." 

That night, when all the household had retired, 
Freida was awakened suddenly by the sound of 
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stealthy steps beneath her window. The night was 
warm and the window open, and through the sway- 
ing curtains fell great patches of moonlight, that 
lay upon the floor and crept up on the walls in curves 
and scrolls reflected from the pattern of the drapery. 
She raised herself in bed. Some one was saying 
" Freida." She rose from the bed, and, going to 
the window, leaned out. Adriaen was looking up 
at her window ; the night was so clear that she could 
see him distinctly. 

"What is it, Adriaen?" she said softly. 

" Do not believe what they will tell you about my 
betrothal to the Countess of Enderly," he said ; " it 
is a lie. I could not sleep to-night, thinking of you. 
I knew they were coming to see the spinning, and I 
have been in the woods all day, nearly crazed. You 
must believe in me, you must trust me, Freida." 

" I believe you, Adriaen," she said, a little happy, 
cooing sound in her voice. " But you must not stay 
here ; Aunt Annetje sleeps on this side of the house, 
and she has ears like a weasel." 

At this moment came the sound of an opening 
shutter, and a shrill voice said, " I hear voices ; who 
is in the garden ? " 

Freida drew back into the room, and Adriaen, 
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with the quick, lithe step of an Indian, went swiftly 
around the side of the house, and thence to the 
shelter of the trees in the road beyond. 

Freida slept soundly that night; her naturally 
elastic temperament rebounded upon hearing her 
lover's reassurances of constancy. He was true and 
faithful; what did all else matter?. Sometime the 
clouds would scatter and everything would be made 
straight before them. In her dreams she saw the 
kind, gentle smile of Katherine beaming upon her. 
The stately figure seemed possessed of great, sweep- 
ing wings that fell to the floor in a brilliant mass; 
she raised those wings, and they unfolded like a 
protecting shield between the dreamer and a great 
wave of blackness that came rolling on with a noise 
like the bursting of flames. Freida bowed her head 
before this impending horror; the wings closed 
about her, and she nestled in their protecting folds. 
When she awoke the sun was flooding the room, 
and a robin was singing on the window-sill. For a 
moment preceding the full return of consciousness, 
the swaying of the muslin curtains appeared the 
encircling wings of her dream ; then the drowsy girl 
ran to the window, and, leaning out, sang a snatch 
of a happy song as she watched the beautiful on- 
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coming of the day, the mist rising from the fields, 
the gradual awakening of nature from its night's rest. 

When Freida descended to the kitchen, Jans 
Vedder, in all the confusion of awkward conscious- 
ness, was offering a basket of new-laid duck eggs to 
Annetje. His large, squat figure with its volumi- 
nous and baggy knee-breeches presented a most gro- 
tesque appearance ; he was holding the basket out 
before him, and his flushed face rivaled in hue his 
scanty locks of reddish hair. 

"Accept them, Miss Annetje," he was saying; 
"they are from the new breed that Rip Holstein 
imported; you will remember the great flock he 
possesses." 

" Yes," said Annetje ; " you are most kind, Jans ; 
they are fine eggs. Ah, but here is Freida. Didst 
sleep well, child! " 

" Yes," said Freida ; then, with a laugh, she turned 
toward Jans. " I like you much better, Heer Ved- 
der, when you bring ducks' eggs instead of buga- 
boo stories of pirates. Eggs are more welcome to 



us." 



Jans flushed purple ; any reference to his unfor- 
tunate fiasco at the Mayor's office was to him to 
drink anew that bitter cup of humiliation. 
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"Bugaboo stories indeed, Miss Freida!" he said 
with an accent of anger ; " it is true I was made in 
public a simpleton and a liar, yet I say that time will 
tell another story. In the cupboard many a thing 
is kept which, when the house is cleaned, comes 
forth. ,, 

" You talk well," said Freida, making him a mock- 
ing courtesy, her head turned a little to one side like 
a saucy bird, " but talk is of little avail when the 
Mayor and Council are on the other side." 

Annetje had left the kitchen with the basket of 
e ggs; she was going to take them to the duck- 
house. The maids were busy placing the breakfast 
upon the table at the other end of the long room. 
Jans Vedder leaned toward Freida, a solemn expres- 
sion upon his round, moon-like visage. 

" You mock me now, Miss Freida, but let me tell 
you that I watch and wait; the day will come when 
I shall have another story to lay before the Council. 
I am not the fool they would make me, and I have 
good eyes and ears." 

"What have you seen," said Freida, quickly, 
"with those good eyes and ears of yours? " 

" I have seen something that is not in favor of 
the gallant De Witte ; but I wait — I wait ; I am in 
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no haste ; when I go again to the Mayor I will have 
good proof/' 

" You are an interfering, meddlesome person, and 
I shall influence Aunt Annetje against you," said 
Freida, stamping her foot with impatience. 

At this Jans's face fell. " Oh, do not do that," 
he said, with a little quiver in his voice. 

" Well, then, stop this watching and prying," said 
Freida, valiantly following up the advantage she had 
gained over the little man. 

" I will not watch as much," said Jans, trying 
compromise. 

"You shall not watch at all. If you persist I 
shall do as I said; I can make Aunt Annetje do 
as I wish." 

" Ah, Miss Freida, you are — " 

At this juncture Annetje entered the kitchen, and 
Peter, hurriedly, with stumbling, uncertain gait, 
came rapidly around the side of the house and 
stepped over the door-sill. He was greatly excited, 
and his hands were trembling. 

" What is wrong, Peter? " cried Annetje, standing 
in the middle of the room. 

" They say Kidd has been seen," he said in quick, 
jerky sentences, " in Long Island Sound ; I have 
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just heard it from a man who was passing on the 
road. It is all excitement in the city, and orders 
have been sent to the different colonies to arrest him 
and his accomplices on shore." 

" Had he accomplices?" said Freida. 

" It is so feared ; it is known that he captured the 
' Quedagh Merchant/ a Mongolian vessel owned by 
the Great Mogul, a friendly oower ; and many other 
fiendish acts have been assigned to him — how 
many are not known. There is much doubt that he 
has been alone in his fearful deeds ; accomplices he 
must have had, and the public point to those in high 
places." 

" Who has brought the news of his being sighted 
near this port?" said Annetje. 

"A fishing- crew; the captain of the vessel said 
he saw him ; he was skirting the Long Island shore. 
No doubt Bellamont will have him before long." 

" And then," said Jans Vedder, " he will confess, 
to save his head. Ah, a man will do much when 
his head is in danger. Ach, a great scandal will we 
have in New York ! My belief is that Captain Kidd 
is a scapegoat. An evil wretch he is, I doubt not, 
yet he has withstood the dangers, and others have 
had the profits — some of them, at any rate." 
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" You may be right, neighbor," said Peter, shak- 
ing his head gravely. 

Freida became silent and ate little. After break- 
fast she went to the city, ostensibly to see Lizbeth 
and the baby, but in reality to confer with Morris 
about the pirate's possible capture. She could not 
explain, even to herself, the vague unrest that as- 
sailed her. Why should she care for the capture of 
this sea-robber? What possible interest could his 
disclosures have for her? In what way could they 
affect her life or happiness ? 

In some sensitive, nervous organizations runs a 
strong vein of belief in the supernatural, and Freida 
was weighted with this, in strange contrast to her 
sunny disposition. She felt that some danger 
threatened Adriaen — not that he was guilty; she 
covered her face and moaned at the mere picture 
her excited fancy conjured from the fearful stories 
she had heard of the horrible crimes of the pirates. 
Yet even to suspect him for a moment was a dese- 
cration to her love. In the dim recess at the back of 
the tea store she talked with Morris, her eager voice 
trembling with suppressed emotion. Morris was 
fully cognizant of the punishment that would be 
meted out to the desperate men if captured, partic- 
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ularly in the intense indignation that had seized 
upon the excited populace. 

"They will be sent to England for trial," said 
Morris. " Their crimes have been against the home 
government. I know not what penalty they will 
pay for their misdeeds. Parliament will decide that ; 
yet the matter has created much scandal on both 
sides of the Atlantic, on account of those in high 
places who have been supposed to benefit by Kidd's 
robberies." 

Freida wrung her hands in despair, and the tears 
were so thick in her blue eyes that she could not 
see Morris through their filmy mist. 

"And will Captain Kidd confess, think you, 
Morris?" she asked in a voice so low that he 
scarcely heard the words. 

" Doubtless," said Morris ; " it would be the best 
course ; surely he will confess." 

" And do you suspect any one in New York ? " 
She had leaned forward and placed her hand on 
Morris's arm, and the pleading misery on her face 
almost unmanned the young fellow. 

" To suspect is nothing, Freida," he said kindly ; 
" a man is not guilty till he is proved so. Do you 
suspect any one ? " 
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" No, no," she said quickly. " I only am sorry. 
Whom could I suspect?" 

Then a customer calling him from the front of the 
store, he went forward to wait upon him. Freida 
sat on the tea-chest in the dimness of the place, and, 
with her head bowed, gave herself up to a host of 
horrible suggestions. Then, going out to the gar- 
den, she leaned against the trunk of the gnarled 
pear-tree, and tried to find in the sunshine and the 
brightness about her some reaction from the name- 
less terrors that assailed her, terrors of which she 
dared not speak. 

Morris came to her later, also Lizbeth and the 
baby; and Freida and Morris rolled the fat little 
Dutch urchin about on the grass. She played and 
laughed like a merry child, to hide from Morris her 
fear and nervous tension. He watched her closely, 
as usual puzzled, and vainly endeavoring to com- 
prehend the intricacies of her nature. 



CHAPTER XII. 

katherine's suspicions confirmed. 

Michael Steenwyck had departed for Albany, 
and Adriaen had decided to take up his abode in 
the city, during his absence, at Krigier's Inn, a 
fashionable resort opposite Bowling Green. He 
was greatly concerned about the reports in circula- 
tion in regard to the capture of Kidd. He had 
more than once visited the cave in the woods, in 
which was concealed the box of gold coins, a few 
pieces of silver, and some unset gems. He had ab- 
stracted some of the coins and disposed of them; 
the other articles he dared not molest ; they might 
prove in the future a possible clue to his capture, 
and he understood fully the value of caution. 
Many a period of fear had he passed in the seclu- 
sion of the woody retreat, and many resolutions 
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had been partly formed to cut adrift from the per- 
plexities of his position, join his career with the 
freebooters, and escape from the hated tyranny of 
his uncle, which constrained every action. Then 
the strong link that bound him to Freida would put 
forth its controlling influence, and he would go back 
to the city miserable and dispirited, but not with the 
requisite strength to part from her. He had lately 
only caught glimpses of Freida, in the city streets 
or on the highway. He had called on Katherine 
many times, her calm serenity reacting upon his 
passionate, impulsive nature as a soothing balm; 
moreover, she talked much of Freida and of her 
loveliness. In Katherine's noble soul there was no 
room for envy or jealousy, and though she had not 
as yet discovered either Adriaen's or Freida's secret, 
she felt a deep interest in them both and thought 
much upon them. 

One day when Adriaen was seated in the cool, 
shady parlor at the Herkimers', with its well- sanded 
floor and its vases of flowers filling the atmosphere 
with their perfume, Freida was announced, and 
came suddenly upon them both. She stood a 
moment in the parlor doorway, looking upon them, 
the color rising in her brown cheeks ; then she came 
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forward. Freida had been to see Katherine several 
times, but had till to-day never met Adriaen during 
her visit. It was at this meeting that Katherine 
read their story — the impassioned glance of Adri- 
aen's bright eyes, and the drooping, happy smile on 
Freida's winsome face. She felt a strange pang, 
and a little faintness came over her. She rose and 
walked to the window and drew the curtain closer, 
saying the sunshine was too bright ; she did not like 
so strong a light. Then she returned to them, and, 
placing her arm about Freida, looked long and ten- 
derly upon her. 

Freida did not understand the unshed tears in the 
gentle eyes, but a controlling rush of feeling over- 
came her, a deep affection mastered her for the 
noble woman, whose great soul she felt without 
comprehending. 

" Are you tired, Freida? " she said, leading her to 
a seat. " Have you walked far? The day is over- 
warm." 

" I do not mind the heat," said Freida; " I have 
been to the market on Bowling Green, and Aunt 
Annetje has sent the best butter; the judges have 
so said. She is greatly pleased." 

Katherine smiled. "That is good news, and 
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now I must show you the new taffeta cloak that 
came yesterday. I will get it." 

Katherine left the room, and Adriaen darted to 
Freida's side. 

"Sweetheart," he said, "my Freida! Oh, how 
I have longed for you! The days drag like years/' 
He kissed her. 

" Adriaen, you must not," said Freida, much dis- 
turbed. 

" I cannot live like this," he said bitterly ; " I will 
not ; an end must come to this torture. Will you 
meet me soon? My uncle will return in a few 
days; he comes by sloop from Albany. Then, 
Freida, see him ; plead our cause, and, by heaven ! 
if he refuses we will take matters into our own 
hands." 

" Oh no, no," said Freida. 

" I say yes," cried Adriaen ; " we have had 
enough of this foolishness; you are mine, and I 
swear no one shall part us. Are we puppets to 
dance on a string at the will of those who will be 
dead and forgotten while we have yet our lives be- 
fore us?" 

At this juncture Katherine reentered the room 
with the costly cloak of rich taffeta over her arm. 
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" Come, Freida, let me see if this becomes you," 
she said. 

Freida stood with a smile upon her face while the 
rich, rustling folds of the garment fell about her; 
then Katherine led her to the looking-glass that 
hung between the two front windows. 

" It is most suitable," she said, " and the color 
becomes you well. ,, 

" It is beautiful," said Freida, with a little laugh 
in her voice. " I feel quite the grand lady." 

" Then you shall own it," said Katherine. " It is 
for you ; I ordered it for you from the new costumer 
who has recently opened the store on Maiden Lane." 

" Ah," said Freida, turning round and round be- 
fore the glass, " it is lovely. I shall have the finest 
cloak of all the women. How Lizbeth will envy me ! 
I thank you so much." She stood dimpling and flush- 
ing with pleasure, holding the garment about her. 

Adriaen was laughing at her delight, his brilliant 
eyes watching with undisguised admiration her un- 
conscious grace as she gazed upon the figure reflected 
in the mirror. 

Katherine went to her, unfastened the cloak, and 
as she did so Freida kissed her gently. Katherine 
started and hesitated a moment ; then she took the 
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lovely little face between her hands, and kissing her 
on her red lips, she said, " May the good God bless 
and keep you." 

Not long after this Adriaen took his departure. 
Katherine drew Freida to her side and asked her 
how long she had been acquainted with De Witte. 

" Since a year ago last spring," said Freida. " I 
met him at the fair; though I have always known 
him by sight." 

" And you have met him oft since then ? " ques- 
tioned Katherine. 

" Not many times," said Freida, growing suspi- 
cious of these questions. " Why should we talk of 
him? Tell me of your home in England, — you 
promised me you would, — of those brave sailors and 
the sea." 

And Katherine was forced to be content, though 
she was fully convinced that a secret understanding 
existed between the two in whom she felt so great 
an interest. She understood the situation thor- 
oughly. De Witte dared not openly acknowledge 
his relations to Freida through fear of his uncle, who 
desired an alliance with herself. 

When Freida reached the eastern entrance to the 
city, where she expected to meet her father and 
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aunt 9 who had promised to drive her home, she 
found no one awaiting her. Thinking that probably 
they had been detained at the market, where Peter 
had taken farm products to dispose of, she walked 
a short way along the road, expecting to be over- 
taken by them at any moment. She had gone a 
little distance when Adriaen jumped a fence near 
by that lined the road between the public highway 
and the waterside. 

"Freida," he said breathlessly, "I have been 
waiting for you; we have but a few moments. I 
must tell you that I have had news from my uncle. 
He will be at Steenwyck to-morrow. He has been 
fortunate, so I hear, in his dealings with Van Rens- 
selaer, and much profit will accrue to him through 
this new channel of trade." 

"To-morrow?" said Freida. 

"Yes," said Adriaen, eagerly; "you must see 
him to-morrow if at all; his mood will be a good 
one after his lucky transaction." 

The sun was going down in a bank of crimson 
splendor, and its red light fell upon Freida as she 
stood by the roadside among the tall grasses. 
Upon her face was the weird light of the prophet- 
ess ; that other self which scientists fcay we possess 
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was battling for the victory over the trammels of 
mortality. She did not speak, though her lips were 
parted ; she appeared to be gazing beyond Adriaen, 
over the fields and river, to the world hidden beneath 
the glowing light of the west. 

"What is it, Freida?" said Adriaen, alarmed at 
her intent gaze and her silence. 

" I do not know," she said, passing her hand 
wearily across her brow. " It is the same feeling 
that comes over me so often. The world and time 
seem slipping from me ; all have turned away, — even 
you, Adriaen, even you, — and I am alone." She 
held her arms out to him. " When you said ' to- 
morrow/ it seemed to me I heard a voice saying, 
'To-morrow! — there will be no to-morrow.' You 
would not turn from me — you could not, you dare 
not — after all we have been to each other?" She 
spoke slowly, a depth of feeling in her low voice. 

" Leave you, Freida ! " cried Adriaen, passionately. 
No one was passing in the quiet country road, no 
sound was audible except the rushing of the river 
and the croak of the frogs in the marshy pools near 
the shore. He caught her in his arms ; he held her 
close to him, and kissed her lips again and again. 
"My own," he said, "my Freida! May my soul 
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die in perdition if I desert you. I swear, Freida, I 
swear " — he held his hand toward heaven, and the 
red light of the sunset shone through his slim fin- 
gers with the color of blood — " there is no power on 
earth that can turn me from you ; you are the love 
of my life." 

She put her arms about his neck. " I am con- 
tent, Adriaen," she said softly ; " perhaps, after all, 
it was but my foolish fancy." 

August had come, and the Michaelmas daisies 
were just beginning to show here and there, a little 
glow of purple color, as they grew partly hidden 
among the thick underbrush by the roadside. Freida 
stooped and picked a bunch of buds scarce opened. 

" See/' she said, " the autumn will soon be here ; 
they are its forerunners. You always make me 
think of St. Michael, so grand and true; they are 
his flowers, you know." She held the buds toward 
him. " Take them, Adriaen, and keep them always ; 
they will remind you of your oath this day to me." 

He took them, pressed them against his lips, then 
placed them beneath his lace-trimmed inner coat. 

" My oath, dearest, is registered above ; if I desert 
you, may God desert me." 

At this moment they were startled by hearing 
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steps approaching at their back from the thick brush 
that grew densely in the meadow behind them. 
They turned simultaneously, to confront the fat, 
pudgy face of Jans Vedder. He was close beside 
them, and was gazing reprovingly upon Freida. 
Freida turned impatiently from him. He passed 
them, and soon disappeared down the road in the 
direction of the bouweries. 

" Curse the fellow," muttered Adriaen; " he dogs 
my footsteps like a sleuth-hound." 

" He is a stupid dunce," said Freida; "heed him 
not; he has a grudge against you." 

"The idiot! his ugly face is watching me from 
every corner. What does the fellow want? " 

" He wants evidence against you," said Freida, 
with a laugh. 

"Evidence! What do you mean?" 

" He thinks you a wolf in sheep's clothing, a pi- 
rate with a horrible record of crime." 

" What foolishness ! The spying cur ! " 

Then they both laughed at the absurdity of the 
idea, though there was little mirth in Adriaen's 
apparent enjoyment of the joke. It was growing 
dusk, and Freida heard the sound of an approach- 
ing wagon. 
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" They are coming/' she said. 

"Yes; renVember to-morrow; be at the foot of 
the meadow below the road in front of your house ; 
I will row you across the river. Make some excuse to 
your aunt, and I will get you back in good season." 

" Before dark? " she said. 

"Yes, though the days are shortening. Good- 
by; they are coming. And, Freida, for heaven's 
sake, keep your temper with my uncle. He may 
insult you, but be patient." 

" Good-by," she answered. " I wish to-morrow 
were here." 

He went rapidly toward the water, from which a 
foot-path led back into the city, and she stepped 
into the road before the advancing vehicle. 

"Is that you, Freida?" said her aunt, peering 
into the dusk from the back of the wagon. " Good 
gracious! child, why didn't you come back to the 
market? Have you been waiting long? " 

" Not long," said Freida, climbing on the back seat. 

" Were you not lonely ? " 

" Not very lonely," replied Freida, the dim light 
hiding the roguish smile on her face. 

" Well, then, let me tell you the news. Captain 
Kidd and some of his crew have gone ashore on 
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Gardiner's Island. The man is caught as sure as a 
hare in a trap, and they do say they think he will 
bury his treasures or throw them overboard; they 
would only be evidence against him. It is the best 
news we have heard in a long while." 

" Yes," replied Freida, absently. 

" And another thing! My butter won the prize, 
and every bit of it sold." 

" That is good," said Freida. 

" And now for the last piece of news. Lizbeth 
gives a tea-party to-morrow afternoon, and I have 
promised that you shall go." 

" What time? " said Freida. « 

" About three in the afternoon." 

" That will be pleasant. Hans Kooph can drive 
me to the city, so that father need not take the time ; 
the large meadow must be cut to-morrow ; is it not 
so, father?" 

" Yes," said Peter ; " the grain is over- ripe. Hans 
can go as well as not ; the lazy boy does not earn 
his salt." 

And so they jogged along in the twilight of the 
summer evening, talking of household matters. Soon 
the welcome barking of a dog was heard, and the 
lights in the windows of the farm-house came in sight. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE VISIT TO STEENWYCK. 

The following morning dawned clear and warm. 
Freida rose early, and stood for a long while look- 
ing over the spreading landscape from the dormer- 
window of her room. She was in a state of nervous 
excitement ; every fiber of her sensitive organization 
seemed vibrating as the strings of a lyre when a 
touch passes over them. This exalted condition 
of tension bore outward shape in the flush upon 
her cheeks and the unnatural brilliancy of her 
eyes. 

The mist of the hot August morning was ascend- 
ing from the river and swamps and rolling in ghost- 
like forms across the meadows, the glare of the 
rising sun shining in threads of light through the 
vapory mass. Freida watched the day's awakening 

with varying emotions. The scene before her was 
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enchanting and peaceful, so at variance with the 
turbulent feelings within her. 

Presently the maids came forth from their rooms 
on the ground floor, and began a droning negro 
melody as they went about their early morning tasks 
with the slow, listless motions peculiar to their race. 
One ebony-hued slave stood with her strong arm 
uplifted propelling the well-sweep, singing in a clear, 
high voice as an accompaniment to the splash of 
the water as the pail filled in the depths of the 
well. 

Hans Kooph, with sundry " Achs!" and grunts, 
stood pounding the food for the poultry on a wooden 
bench near the kitchen door. 

Freida watched the preparations for the day's 
work a moment; then, leaning from her window, 
she joined in the high, sweet song of the slave-girl 
at the well. The girl looked up and smiled, show- 
ing her white, even teeth. When the pail came, 
filled, to the surface, still singing, she poised it upon 
her head and went to the house. 

Freida watched her a moment, then called to 
Hans: 

" I am going with you this morning, Hans, to 
feed the ducks. Wait for me ; I will be down in a 
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moment. Pound the food well; the lumps were 
so big the other day, the ducks nearly choked to 
death." 

"Ah, no, that was not so, Miss Freida; it was 
their own gluttony that choked them."- 

Soon Freida stood beside the boy, and when the 
food was prepared to her satisfaction she went with 
him to the duck-house. After the poultry had been 
fed, she took Hans aside into the orchard. 

" Hans," she said, " you are to drive me to the 
city this afternoon, and you are to be ready early ; 
watch the dial, and do not lag." 

''Yes, Miss Freida," said Hans, a broad smile 
upon his face ; " I am much pleased to drive you ; 
I get not often the chance." 

" Well, you will have the chance to do something 
more for me this day ; now mind, you must do it, 
and you must not see or hear anything ; you must 
be quiet and hold your tongue." 

" Is it about the handsome Heer de Witte ? Ah, 
yes, it must be so." 

" You shall see in time ; I can trust you, Hans ? " 

Freida was watching him sharply. 

"Is it anything wrong, Miss Freida?" Hans 
was scratching his thick hair in perplexity, and 
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dragging his bare feet back and forth over the grass 
of the orchard. 

" No, it is not wrong, only it is a secret" 

" Ah, well, I will do it," said Hans, "and I will 
hold my tongue." 

Peter had gone to the fields to superintend the 
cutting of the grain, and Annetje was in the kitchen 
with her maids, making garments for the slave- 
women for the coming winter. She came to the 
door in the afternoon when Hans said the horse was 
ready, and stood watching Freida as she mounted 
on the high seat by the side of the boy, whose face 
was beaming with pleasure. She walked by the 
side of the vehicle to where the farm road led into 
the highway. 

"Why did you wear your best dress, Freida?" 
she said. " That India stuff will all get crumpled. 
And the silver girdle, too, and your best leather shoes ! 
Ah, you sly little one, I'll wager this is all for Morris." 

" Perhaps I'll tell you something about my sweet- 
heart when I come home," said Freida, laughing. 

Then they drove off, and were soon out of sight 
in a bend of the road. Annetje stood leaning upon 
the farm gate looking after them. She was puzzled 
by Freida's last words, and the sad expression that 
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sometimes overspread her countenance settled like a 
cloud upon it. " God has given me no husband and 
no children/' she said, partly aloud. " He knows I 
have tried to do my best by Christine's baby. Yet 
sometimes I am all astray. I know not if I have 
the mother instinct ; perhaps it has been denied me, 
and I am, after all, but an outsider to the child I 
love more than all else." Then she turned and went 
into the house. 

Hans drove slowly along the road ; it was very 
hot, and the sides of the fat old horse steamed with 
moisture from the exertion. The roadway was 
covered with a thick yellow dust kicked from the 
hoofs of the passing steeds, and it lay upon the 
stalks and leaves of the wild berry-bushes and foli- 
age that lined the fences. After they had pro- 
ceeded about a mile, Freida said : 

" Now, Hans, I am not going to Lizbeth's tea- 
party. I hate tea-parties, and I have other plans." 

The boy stared in amazement, his mouth open 
and the lower jaw hanging with a helpless, simple 
expression. "Not going to the tea-party?" he 
repeated. 

" No ; you are to stop right here. You see those 
bars? Well, you must take them down and drive 
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the horse into the woods near the water. I am 
going to walk back a short way." 

" But, Miss Freida, I — I— dare not Miss An- 
netje— I— " 

" You must," said Freida, imperiously, taking the 
reins from his hand and drawing the horse up with 
a quick motion. " I am not asking you to do any- 
thing that will harm you ; all you must do is to stay 
in the shelter of the woods till I return. Do not let 
any one see you from the road. Before the sun sets 
I will be back ; if not, wait for me, even if it is dark. 
No one will miss me at home ; they will think I am 
at Lizbeth's." 

" Are you going to meet any one ? " said Hans. 

A wary look came over Freida* s face. " This is 
all my own plan," she said; " no one has anything 
to do with it but me." 

" And you will tell me nothing? " said the boy. 

" Only this," said Freida, cautiously : "I am 
going to make a visit upon a great man. If all is 
well and as I hope, I will have good news to tell 
ydu when I return. No more will I speak. Do as 
I bid you, and I will ask father to let you work in 
the fields with the men; then you will get much 
better wages." 
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The boy's eyes sparkled. 

" I will not step one moment from the thicket," 
said Hans, " and if the old horse neighs, I'll hold his 
nose and his mouth tight closed." 

Freida looked earnestly at the boy a moment, 
then she said : " Hans, you have been kind to me ; 
I shall not forget it. You are a good boy." So 
Freida sped quickly over the sheltered foot-path by 
the waterside. This secluded byway was seldom 
used, except by those who rowed occasionally from 
the city, sometimes landing along the banks where 
the water was sufficiently shallow to beach the boat. 
After retracing her steps about a mile, which she 
accomplished quickly by alternately running and 
walking, she soon reached the sloping land that ran 
along the shore, descending with a steep incline 
to the water's edge, where it joined a small, sandy 
beach. Adriaen was waiting for her, and tied to a 
small stake which he had driven into the sand was 
a rowboat. His face was pale and anxious. 

"Rest a moment, Freida," he said; "you are 
warm." 

She seated herself near the beach on the grassy 
bank. 

" Yes," she said ; " I hurried so, and I had to 
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deceive them all, — poor father and Aunt Annetje, 
— and they love me so well ; they believe me at Liz- 
beth's now." 

" It is our last chance," said Adriaen. ' The old 
man was never in better humor; he has filled his 
coffers, and Van Rensselaer has turned the trade 
his way. Perhaps he will be favorably inclined. 
Heaven knows we must come to some decision 
soon. And yet, Freida, I am in doubt ; you know 
I have ever warned you; he is cold and without 
feeling." 

"I take the chance," said Freida; "I will plead 
our cause so well, he will relent. I will not lose 
patience with him; I will be all courtesy." 

" We must be going, then," said Adriaen ; " I have 
noticed a great shortening of these August days ; 
we must not be on the river after dark." 

He helped her into the stern of the boat, and, tak- 
ing the oars in his strong hands, they were soon far 
from shore. Where now the great ferries with their 
weight of humanity, the screeching tugs, the stately 
men-of-war, the ocean steamers, and the sailing- 
vessels ply each their separate calling, all was a clear 
expanse of water. No rowboats met their gaze, 
but in the distance, round the little city clustered 
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on its narrow tongue of land, shone the white sails 
of vessels as they lay at anchor or scarcely moved 
in the gentle breeze of the hot August day. The 
land on both sides of the river was heavily wooded, 
and sloped in undulating hillocks to the water's 
edge ; in parts the river was shallow, and eddying 
currents raced rapidly between the many islands 
that dotted its surface. There was a limpid, oily 
look on the water, and gadflies with glistening gos- 
samer wings darted at intervals from the wastes of 
sedgy grass that grew in places along the banks. 

Freida leaned back in the stern of the boat and 
trailed her hand through the water. She was quiet 
and pensive ; this was partly induced by the exces- 
sive heat and partly by the unusual position in which 
she was placed. 

Adriaen watched her anxiously; the uncertain 
success of the interview about to take place harassed 
him greatly, and yet he dared' not discourage the 
hopeful girl in too great a degree. 

" Freida," he said after a long interval of silence, 
" I have not warned my uncle of your visit, and I 
doubt if it would be a wise course to go unan- 
nounced. My plan is this : that you wait, after we 
land, at the edge of the river. I will go to the house, 
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not a mile away, and acquaint him of your coming. 
He said, last night, he had the cutting of some tim- 
ber to superintend ; perhaps I may find him in the 
woods. That would be better still, away from the 
ears of the servants." 

"As you will," said Freida; "you know best." 
She looked up with a shy smile. "Adriaen, I 
wish that you and I were sailing away together to 
some other land, — where I care not, so long as we 
were together, — away from all our cares and trou- 
bles." She looked longingly up the winding course 
of the stream to where the swift current grew nar- 
row and turbid as it wound its way through the tiny 
settlement of Haarlem. " It looks so far away and 
so peaceful. Why must we have so much to worry 
us ? We have not done wrong in loving each other." 

" It is the cursed interference of those who tyran- 
nize over us," replied Adriaen, bitterly. " No, we 
have not done wrong, Freida, in loving each other." 
He lowered his voice. "You have never done 
wrong ; I — I — am different. Freida, you believe in 
me; I — I — am not worthy of you." He dropped 
the oars, and they drifted slowly onward. He 
leaned forward in the boat. " If — if — anything 
should happen to part us, something over which we 
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have no control, you will always believe I loved 
you ? " He spoke with a depth of feeling that car- 
ried conviction. 

" Yes, Adriaen, I will always believe that." 

" You will believe it in spite of all? I cannot tell 
why I speak thus. What can part us, my little 
sweetheart?" 

Then the boat grounded on the shallow beach, 
and Adriaen leaped ashore and dragged it farther 
up beyond the reach of the water. Freida stepped 
on the yellow sandy strip that ran for some distance 
along the foot of the Steenwyck acres. 

Adriaen stood for a few moments thinking in- 
tently, looking down at the ground with a perplexed, 
haunted expression. Then he went to Freida and 
kissed her solemnly and reverently. 

" My own! " he said; then he looked lovingly on 
the exquisite beauty of the fair face. " I fear me 
this venture will not be successful. Say ' Good-by, 
Adriaen.' Kiss me and wish me good luck." 

She put her arms about his neck and kissed him. 
" Good-by, Adriaen ; good luck. I shall wait for 
you patiently. You will soon return." 

"Little Freida," he said softly. He held her 
hand a moment, then turned quickly and left her. 
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When he reached the edge of the heavy growth 
of trees that grew above the beach he turned and 
kissed his hand, but was soon lost to her watch- 
ing gaze among the shadows of the overhanging 
boughs. 

Freida turned to her survey of the river and its 
glistening waves rolling gently on. The murmur of 
the rising tide smote upon her ear, as, in little eddies, 
inch by inch, it made its way over the pebbles and 
sand of the shore. 

Adriaen had gone but half a mile when he came 
suddenly upon his uncle, seated upon a log with a 
chart in his hand, over which he was bending, so 
deeply absorbed that he did not hear the young 
man's step till he stood close beside him. 

"Busy, uncle?" said Adriaen. 

"Yes, my boy," said the old man, looking up. 
" I have here a chart of the manor grounds, and 
Hardin, the agent, says that these woods are of 
great value ; the timber is of a fine quality, and it 
will do the place no harm to cut it." 

"I suppose not," replied Adriaen, absently; 
" yet you do not need the money ; your, fur trade 
will now be a great addition to your wealth." 

" That is so, and yet if there is money in these 
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woods why not possess it ? After all, I am saving 
for my successor." 

" Do not save and hoard for me," cried Adriaen, 
impulsively. 

Michael looked up inquiringly. The chart shook 
in his hand. 

" I have decided to marry Freida Van Dycke. 
In that case you have said you would disinherit 
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Adriaen was looking appealingly upon the white 
face of the old man, whose features were slowly 
settling into the repelling stare so habitual to them. 
Have you decided this move? " he said. 
Not without appealing once more to you, uncle.' ' 
Adriaen paused. 

" Go on," said Michael. " What have you further 
to say ? " 

" Freida has expressed a wish to see you ; she 
thinks she may persuade you to receive her; she 
is waiting by the waterside at the foot of the 
grounds. May I bring her to you ? " 

There was a world of pleading in Adriaen's atti- 
tude as he bent toward the old man. " I know I 
am asking much of you; you have your preju- 
dices ; but grant me this, uncle, I beg of you, and, 
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with the help of God, I will please you in all else. 
I will renounce my gambling; I will do all you 
ask." 

Michael did not reply immediately; then he laid 
the chart he had been studying deliberately on the 
ground beside him, and rose from his seat. 

" I thought that this subject had been ended be- 
tween us. It seems not." He paused. "Well, 
you have brought this indignity upon your own 
head; you have no one to blame but yourself. I 
shall speak plainly." 

" What do you mean? " said Adriaen. 

Michael waited a moment; then he said slowly, 
as though each word had been well considered : " I 
refuse to see this girl. I consider her presence on 
my land a pollution." 

Adriaen clenched his hands and took a step 
nearer. 

" I do not understand you," said Adriaen, his . \ 
dark face flushing angrily. 

" I will make you understand," replied Michael 
" This girl has no character. Do you expect to fool 
me ? No, no, boy ; I am an old man. Think you 
a virtuous maiden makes trysts in woods and lonely 
places? I have made her reputation well known. I 
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find no fault with your folly; you are young; go 
your way; I shall not interfere."; 

" Have you said these things of Freida ? " Adri- 
aen's voice was harsh, and the cords on his forehead 
were swelling in ridges. 

" I have said them publicly, and I believe them. 
She is not fit to be any man's wife, and you know 
it." 

The young man's body swayed back and forth. 
His vision became dark ; the forest about him, the 
old man's mocking smile, danced in a blurred mist. 
He was mad for the moment, mad with the ungov- 
ernable rage that possessed his undisciplined na- 
ture. 

" You liar! " he said hoarsely. He could see the 
startled look upon the face before him. " Ah ! " he 
said, "you are afraid of me." He laughed loudly. 
" You may well be. Take back those words, or I 
will kill you ! " 

" I shall not retract one word. She is what I 
called her; I repeat it." 

"Then they are the last words you will ever 
speak! " 

Adriaen wore no sword that day, but, stooping, 
he picked a heavy, sharp-pointed stone from the 
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ground, and, throwing it with all the strength of his 
strong arm, it crashed against the old man's head, 
and he fell like a log, the side of his head opening 
so that the brain protruded. 

Adriaen stood for a moment like one beside him- 
self. He stared at the fallen figure before him ; his 
terrible anger had not yet subsided. 

" He will not sully her name any more," he mut- 
tered. Then he leaned over him. " He is dead," 
he said. " Yes, there is no life in him. I am glad 
he is dead." 

Then the horrible spell passed away ; a calmness 
came over him. He had killed him ; he was a mur- 
derer. He looked about fearfully upon the trees. 
Had they eyes? Had they seen what had hap- 
pened? Yes, they had eyes, and were even now 
saying, as the wind swept across their leaves, " He 
is a murderer!" He looked up into their dark 
boughs ; horrible faces gleamed down upon him from 
the interlacing branches, and each face wore the ex- 
pression of the dead man. The dreadful agony and 
fear terrified him, and like a mad creature he rushed 
from the spot through the woods and down to the 
water's edge. 
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He was some distance from the place where Freida 
sat waiting his return, and at the shore, moored near 
the wharf, were several rowboats that belonged to 
the manor grounds. These boats were used by 
denizens of the estate when the ferry-boat was not 
running on time to suit their convenience. The 
double nature which scientists say we all possess 
now asserted itself in the man fleeing from the con- 
sequences of his rash deed. He forgot all — even 
Freida, who had been the uppermost thought here- 
tofore — in his haste to cover all channels which might 
in future point suspicion his way, in the intense de- 
sire for self-preservation. No one had seen him ; of 
that he felt sure. His uncle would not be missed 
for hours, and doubtless, when found, suspicion 
would point to some wood-cutter or prowling In- 
dian. 

The sun was yet high. He pulled rapidly across 
the river, landed, and set the boat adrift, the tide 
soon carrying it far up-stream. Then he walked 
rapidly to the city along the secluded river-path, 
and was soon seated in the public room of Krigier's 
Inn, a decanter of strong drink before him, his 
trembling hand filling and refilling the glass till, 
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finally, the drowsiness of the drunkard came over 
him, and he fell into a sound sleep, forgetting for 
the time the misery of his position. 

The innkeeper placed a rest beneath his head 
and a bench under his feet. 

" As drunk as a lord," he said. " He's good for 
a long sleep." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FATAL QUARREL IN THE FOREST. 

FREIDA sat waiting patiently for a long while near 

the river-bank. She moved farther up the beach 

as the tide came in. She watched the water tarry 

about the reeds and rushes, then engulf them, and 

move stealthily onward for more victims. She had 

no idea of the lapse of time ; there were no watches 

in the Van Dycke household. She could only judge 

of the passing hours by the lessening light upon the 

water, and the shadows of the trees as they threw 

deep lines of gloom upon the ripples near the shore. 

No vessels had passed by as she kept her vigil ; only 

once she noticed a small rowboat far up the river, a 

distant and rapidly lessening object as its occupant 

moved swiftly across to the opposite shore. She 

wondered vaguely who it was, little dreaming of 

the fleeing man, whose haunted gaze was misty with 
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unspeakable terror, as he cautiously watched for a 
possible onlooker on the river or its banks. 

The August days were shortening, and before 
long the sun began its downward journey. A slight 
coolness came in from the sea with a rising wind, 
bringing with it a delicious odor of salt. The tiny 
ripples on the surface of the water broke and showed 
diminutive curling crests; small breakers dashed 
against the shore with a murmuring sound. 

Freida became nervous and anxious. The signs 
of approaching night about her convinced her that 
Adriaen had been absent a long time; he should 
have been with her before this. What could have 
detained him ? She walked up and down the shore, 
gazing expectantly toward the growth of forest-trees, 
and starting at every sound that fell upon her ears. 
What was Hans doing? Would she reach home in 
time? She wrung her hands in impatience and 
annoyance. At length, unable to endure the ner- 
vousness engendered by the delay, she started for- 
ward, intending to find Adriaen, or, if not success- 
ful in that object, go to the manor and plead her 
cause before Heer Steenwyck. 

She walked rapidly through the underbrush that 
grew in many places beneath the trees in masses of 
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tangled vines and wild shrubs. She had chosen the 
same path Adriaen had traversed. In many places 
she noticed broken twigs, indicating the presence of 
some wayfarer. The sun was casting a brilliant red 
light through interstices in the boughs, the reflections 
dancing in weird shapes upon the ground. The 
woods grew denser as she advanced, when suddenly 
she came upon a small open clearing where a few 
trees had been felled, the great logs lying partly 
sawed upon the ground. 

Not far from one of these logs lay the body of 
old Michael, a broad fleck of sunshine falling from 
the open space above him upon the mangled head 
and the blood lying in a pool near by. 

She clasped her hands, then darted forward and 
stood looking down upon the distorted features. 
She did not scream ; no sound came from her lips. 
She knelt beside the fallen body and lifted his head 
in her lap; then, taking the embroidered kerchief 
from her neck, she wiped away some of the blood. 
Then, placing his head gently down again among 
the leaves beneath it, she stood looking fearfully 
toward it. 

" He is dead/' she said. "Adriaen has killed him, 
and I — I — am the cause of it. I am to blame." 
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She was speaking aloud. "Yes, I — I — am to 
blame, not Adriaen — not Adriaen. They quarreled 
about me." 

The color faded from her face and the light from 
her eyes. She stood irresolute. What was she to 
do? What could she do? "God pity me! God 
pity me ! " she said. 

Then the sun went down, and a chill and gloom 
fell upon the woods. The light upon the face of 
the dead man and that horrible bleeding head grew 
gray, and the half-closed eyes appeared to watch 
her with the same cynical smile he wore in life. She 
covered her face with her hands; then, emitting 
scream after scream, she turned and fled, a terrified 
creature, a horror pursuing her. 

She dashed on faster and faster, not heeding the 
vines that tore her dress or the roots that impeded 
her progress— on, on, till, reaching the bank where 
the boat was moored, she leaped in, and, taking the 
oars, pushed out into the stream. 

The twilight had deepened into night ; a few stars 
had appeared in the clear sky ; the tiny crescent of 
the new moon shone like a narrow thread of light; 
there was a red reflection behind it where the sun 
had disappeared. 
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"It is late," said Freida; "they will miss me." 
Then dropping the oars with a start, she placed her 
hand to her neck. "My kerchief! I have left it 
— I have left it by — by— it; they will suspect. 
my Father in heaven, have mercy on me!" 

She took the oars again and plied them rapidly, 
and soon had reached the bank that ran at the foot 
of the Van Dycke farm. She stepped ashore, then 
stood irresolute. What should she do? Dared she 
go home? Had she the courage to dissemble? 
Had she not better drive to the city to the Mayor? 
She was in a frenzy of indecision. She clutched at 
her garments and flung her arms above her head 
with a despairing gesture; then suddenly placing 
her hands on the front of her embroidered petticoat, 
she felt the dampness upon it. When she withdrew 
them they were wet. She shuddered and wiped 
them upon the grass near by. " It is where his 
head lay," she said in a hoarse whisper. "It is 
blood." 

The poor, half-dazed girl, unable to decide upon 
what would have been the only right course, — an 
open confession, — stumbled blindly along the nar- 
row path to where Hans, with the horse and wagon, 
was awaiting her. 
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" Ach! " cried Hans, as she approached, " I have 
been frightened out of my wits. The dark night 
has come, and I feared the river had drowned you 
or the Indians had taken you. Ach ! the time has 
been most fearful. Where have you been, Miss 
Freida ? And as for the poor horse, he has tried to 
neigh for his supper, and I have nigh smothered 
him." 

She did not speak; she could not. Her throat 
was dry and her tongue stiff. Hans peered into 
her face. 

"What is it, Miss Freida? Has the handsome 
Heer de Witte been cross to you ? Can Hans not 
do something for you? " 

She flung out her arms with a fierce gesture. 
" No," she said. " No, nobody can do anything 
for me. I am most miserable." 

She turned from him and climbed into the wagon. 
" Let us go home, and do not speak to me, Hans ; 
do not speak to me." 

The boy was silent. Taking the reins, he guided 
the horse over the rough pasture-lot, in the uncer- 
tain light, to where the bars guarded the field from 
the highway. Then he alighted and led the horse 
into the road. When he climbed into the seat again 
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he glanced closely at Freida. She was unconscious 
of his scrutiny ; her head was hanging forward ; her 
eyes were half closed, and her fingers were picking 
restlessly at her garments. 

" Miss Freida," said the boy, " where is your 
kerchief?" 

She raised her head with a startled motion. 

" I lost it," she said. 

" Ach, that is too bad." 

" It is nothing," she said. 

" Tell me, Miss Freida, what troubles you," said 
Hans, hesitatingly. 

She turned to him. "I told you," she said, 
" not to speak to me ; I must think what is best to 
do." 

Soon they saw the lights of the candles gleaming 
from the windows of the farm-house kitchen. The 
rest of the house was in darkness. 

" Do not drive to the barn," said Freida, as they 
approached the house. " I will go in at the front 
door ; I have a headache. I do not like the light of 
the candles." 

So Hans stopped at the front door, and Freida 
alighted and walked up the narrow foot-path, be- 
tween the rows of tulip-beds, to where her father 
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sat smoking under the low eaves of the stoep. 
Annetje was beside him, and it was very dark 
under the eaves. 

" Ah, little one," said Peter, " had a good time ? 
I'll warrant you did. Lizbeth's tea-parties are well 
famed. And what was the news, and how is Morris ?" 

Freida gasped, and her breath, when she spoke, 
sounded labored. " Tea-parties are all alike," she 
said pettishly, her overwrought condition of tension 
finding vent in childish petulance. " Morris is well." 
Was Miss Vedder there ? " said Annetje. 
No," said Freida. 

Why, that is strange. She said she would be 
there. I know she had a pair of half-knitted socks 
she was going to make for Jans, and she said she 
would finish them at Lizbeth's." 

"I am tired," said Freida; "my head aches; I 
am going upstairs." 

"Shall I not come with you, Freida, and help 
unbutton the bodice ? " 

" No," said Freida, quickly; " I can do it." 

" Well, then," said her father, " I can well believe 
you are tired. The women's tongues are wearisome 
at a tea-party. Kiss me good night. Come here, 
little one." 
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" No, no," said Freida, " I cannot kiss you to- 
night." She started back against the side of the 
house. "No, father, no; do not ask me; I — 
I — am not — " She swayed slightly toward him. 
" I am so tired," she said. 

"That is so," said her father, kindly; "she is 
tired, Annetje; the day has been hot. Let her 
go, and don't you go bothering her. I should like 
to have seen your face, Freida; it is as dark as a 
pocket here." 

" The gnats were so thick I would not have a light 
in the front of the house," said Annetje. 

Freida did not hear the closing words; she was 
half-way up the stairs to her room. 

" I know what is the matter with Freida," said 
Peter, a cunning intonation in his voice; "you 
women have no discernment. She has quarreled 
with Morris, and is sorry for it. You heed what I 
say, Annetje ; Freida has a liking for Morris, and it 
will all come out as we wish. It is long now since 
I have heard a word of that daredevil De Witte ; 
she is by this time all over that foolish fancy." 

Annetje did not reply. Sharper- witted and more 
observing than Peter, she had an intuition that Freida 
was in dire straits from some recent cause. Soon 
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she left her brother, and, going to the barn, where 
Hans was feeding the horse, she said : 

" Hans, did Miss Freida have anything unusual 
happen to-day that you know of ? " 

Hans stooped his head over the pail in which he 
was mixing the meal. " I know of nothing ; she 
has said nothing to me." 

" Were you long in driving to the city ? " 

" Ach, truly the way is long." 

" Whom did you meet on the road ? " 

"Not many; the day was most hot. Mr. Ved- 
der and Domine Hecht passed us, and a few farmers; 
ah, yes, that is all." 

Annetje did not believe the boy; his uncertain 
tone convinced her he was lying. 

" Put down that pail," she said in her most awe- 
inspiring tone, " and look at me ; you are speaking 
an untruth. Now tell me all that happened this day." 

She stepped forward and grasped the boy by the 
shoulder and turned his face toward her. The lan- 
tern lay on the ground between them, and the light 
shone upon both their faces. A sullen, defiant ex- 
pression settled upon the boy's stolid features. 

" I have nothing to say, Miss Annetje, I know 
nothing." 
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" Tell me instantly," she cried. 
" I know nothing, I tell you." 



"You shall be dismissed from this farm." She 
shook him angrily. 

" I care not," he said doggedly. " I know 
nothing; I shall speak nothing." Then he turned 
away. 

Poor Annetje understood it all. He was shield- 
ing Freida. She leaned tremblingly against the 
horse's stall, then, going to Hans, she said gently : 

" Hans, you are a good boy. Always be faithful 
to little Freida." 

The boy burst into tears. 

"Ach, as God sees me, I will. Have we not 
played together as children ? She is to me as one 
of the angels." The boy's tones were reverent, and 
the light of the lantern revealed the faithfulness of 
a loyal nature irradiating the homely features. 

Annetje stood watching him a few moments; 
then she went into the house. Peter had gone to 
his room. She dismissed the maids, then sat for 
some time looking out into the night from the door- 
step of the kitchen. When she was assured that all 
were asleep she stole softly to Freida's room. The 
door was slightly ajar, and through the aperture f&U 
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a slanting gleam of light upon the boards of the wide 
entry without. Annetje stole nearer softly and 
looked into the room. The candle was sputtering 
in a draft from the window as it blew over the 
table upon which it rested. Freida was seated in 
a high-backed chair near the table. She had re- 
moved her dress with the blood-stains upon it, and 
it lay in a heap on the floor at her feet. Her shoul- 
ders and arms were bare, and as Annetje gazed, the 
pathetic tragedy expressed in the lovely face filled 
her with dread and foreboding. The small hands 
were clasped in her lap, and her eyes, beneath which 
lay dark shadows, were fixed on vacancy. She was 
staring as though, unseen by others, some horrible 
picture were revealed to her, some phantom of a 
grim terror whose hideous proximity held her in a 
cold embrace. To Annetje's horror, as she watched 
the bowed figure, the frenzied girl threw out hex 
arms as if to ward off some approaching evil, and 
with a few short, gasping moans, slipped lower an 
lower in her chair, thence to the floor, where she la 
very still. 

Annetje, with a fearful dread in her mind, darte ^ 
into the room and raised her in her arms. 

"Freida, Freida/* she said, "for the love <rf 
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heaven, tell me, my child, tell me, what is this 
sorrow ? " 

Freida rose swiftly to her feet, and, throwing 
aside the encircling arms, darted to the other end 
of the room. 

" Do not come near me," she said ; " I am too 
wicked. I am alone to blame — no one else." 

Annetje, thus repulsed, stood irresolute in the 
center of the room. " Surely you can trust me," 
said she, sadly. 

" No, no, I cannot. Wait — wait but a few hours. 
You will know, perhaps to-morrow, and then — and 
then — you will know what I am. O Aunt Annetje, 
I have deceived you all. Poor— poor — father! Is 
there any pardon for one so wicked as I am?" 

Her aunt, terrified at this passionate outburst, the 
genuineness of which she could not doubt, said: 
"Freida, you must confide in me; I demand it." 

"No, I will not," said the girl, firmly. ? "Wait; 
the law will tell you soon enough." 

"The law! " screamed Annetje, shrilly. 

Freida was beyond reply ; her lips moved, but no 
sound came from them. She waved her arm toward 
the door. "Go!" she whispered with an effort, 
"go!" 
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Annetje waited a moment, then she picked up 
the dress from the floor. Freida watched her 
intently, jl look of terror overspreading her face. 
Annetje walked toward the closet with the dress 
upon her arm. 

"This dress has been wet," she said; "the 
quilting has dried stiff." She hung it in the closet, 
then, turning to Freida, said gently : 

"I am sorry, Freida, you would not confide in 
one who loves you so well ; but good night, my lit- 
tle one. Pray to the great Father ; He will help 
you." Then she went from the room. 

On the threshold she paused, and said solemnly : 

" Remember, Freida, no matter what you may 
have done, I am always your Aunt Annetje, always, 
with God's help, your best friend." 

Freida then lay down upon the bed. Round and 
round, in ever-recurring circles, in her frenzied mind 
she viewed the situation. On the morrow Adriaen 
would be arrested ; she would be the chief witness 
against him; she would send him to the gallows. 
Upon her word hung his life. This was the end of 
it all ; this was where their path of deceit had led 
them, that flower-strewn path of fleeting pleasures, 
beneath which lay the pit of everlasting darkness. 
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This was what that dread foreboding meant that 
had caused her limbs to tremble and darkened the 
most perfect day with some expectant fear. She 
tossed and moaned, and when the morning broke, 
brilliant and cloudless, it revealed a colorless face 
with the child-smile forever gone, and in its stead 
the pitiful light of a woman's tragic sorrow. She 
looked fearfully from her window upon the highroad, 
expecting any moment to see a hurrying horseman 
sent to take her to the city. 

When she entered the kitchen her father was not 
there; he had gone to the fields with his men to 
superintend the cutting of the last field of grain 
and to get the few remaining hillocks of hay gathered 
into the barn. Annetje was frying doughnuts, and 
did not look around at Freida's entrance. Freida 
seated herself near the window that looked over the 
garden and commanded also a view of the highway. 

Suddenly she started, craning her neck forward. 
Jans Vedder and his sister were hastening over the 
fields as fast as their fat legs and bulky garments 
would permit. Jans had his sister by the arm, and 
was forcibly pulling her along. They climbed over 
a wall near the garden and came rushing and pant- 
ing onward through the dewy grass. 
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Freida drew back in the shadowy corner close to 
the window and waited. 

They dashed into the kitchen, causing Annetje 
to turn hurriedly, the doughnut-fork raised in her 
hand. 

" Miss Van Dycke," said Jans, breathlessly, " I 
have dread news." 

His sister stood panting, her hand against her fat 
side. Annetje waited. 

" Heer Steenwyck has been murdered, his skull 
crushed with a stone. They found him in the woods 
last night." 

"Have mercy on us! " said Annetje, dropping 
the fork with a crash upon the floor. " Who told 
you this?" 

" A man from the city ; all the town is excited." 

"Whom do they suspect?" said Annetje. 

" Well, at first they suspected young De Witte, 
but it seems he was drunk at Krigier's Inn, so he 
has proved an alibi." 

A startled sound came from the corner where 

Freida stood. The three turned in her direction, 

but she looked away from them and took up her 

scrutinizing survey of the road. 

^ " It may have been an Indian. Heer Steenwyck 
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was an unpopular man, and hard with those beneath 
him/' said Annetje. 

" I think not," said Jans, " that it was an Indian. 
They have a clue. To-day they expect to make 
an arrest. The Governor and the Mayor are like 
folks distracted, so I hear." 

" And what says young De Witte ? " 

" They say he has been closeted with the Mayor 
and the Governor an hour, when the sun was scarce 
up, and that when he came out his shirt-front was 
specked with blood; he had had a slight hemorrhage 
in the office." 

" Ah, this is terrible ! " said Annetje. 

Freida never moved ; she might have been an un- 
interested listener, for all the life or motion she dis- 
played. 

" Well," said Jans, " we left the breakfast upon 
the table, and cold and soggy the waffles will be by 
this; we must go." 

He looked toward Freida, but she did not turn 
her head, only kept up her watching of the dusty, 
winding road. He glanced significantly toward 
Annetje, but she only shook her head sadly, and the 
couple departed, Jans making an awkward bow in 
the doorway. 
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" I will send you to-day, Miss Annetje," he said, 
"some of the new tulip-bulbs; Jacob Hecker has 
imported a fine lot." 

"Thank you, Jans," said Annetje, but she hardly 
heeded him. She was standing in the center of 
the kitchen, looking closely at Freida, an ashen hue 
settling upon her highly colored face. 



* 



CHAPTER XV. 

ADRIAEN'S DESPAIR. 

FREIDA ate no breakfast and did not address her 
aunt during the meal. After breakfast she went to 
the poultry-yard to see Hans. The boy started per- 
ceptibly at her white face, and then turned his head 
aside and continued scattering grain to the ducks. 

" Hans," said Freida, " you will remember your 
promise to me?" 

" Yes, Miss Freida ; I took an oath last night, an 
oath on my mother's Bible, that I would say noth- 
ing of anything I had seen." 

" Have you heard that Heer Steenwyck has been 
murdered?" 

"Yes, that blathering Vedder has shouted him- 
self hoarse with the news." Then he went on with 
his work, and Freida walked to the garden and 
seated herself near the dial. 

*3S 
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It was nearly twelve o'clock; the sun was high, 
and its rays were hot as they threw their full 
strength upon the brilliant flower-beds in the gar- 
den. Presently she rose and went nearer the fence. 
She thought she heard the sound of tramping feet. 
The shouts of the men in the hay-fields made her 
turn her eyes in their direction. She inclined her 
head and listened. Surely she was not mistaken, 
she did hear the steps of an advancing crowd ; and 
that great cloud of flying dust, what did it mean? 
The farm-wagons never raised such a dust as that. 
She stood waiting near the fence, her hands clutch- 
ing the pickets. She did not feel the fierce heat of 
the sun ; she only knew that the hour had come. 

She placed no credence in the story told by Jans 
Vedder. Adriaen had been arrested, she was cer- 
tain of that, and she was to be transported to the 
city to be held in detention as the chief witness 
against him. She looked down the road, and as sh« 
looked it seemed to her as if all the city had turned 
out to capture her, a weak girl. Was she, then, so 
formidable? She could not hide from them; she 
was certainly powerless. 

On advanced the crowd. A wagon drawn by two 
horses was driven in front. Following this came a 
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great concourse of people, the rabble of the city, 
many negroes and half-breeds among them, and on 
the skirts of the throng were a number of women 
and half-grown boys. As they drew nearer Freida 
saw the tall, muscular figure of Morris Van Cortlandt 
towering above the rest. The horses were walking, 
the driver finding it difficult to advance on account 
of the close pressure of the curious multitude. 
Morris was following close by the vehicle, his hand 
resting on its side. 

When they neared the farm entrance, Freida came 
forward to the gate and, opening it, stood with the 
sunshine falling upon her white face and a terrified 
expression in her blue eyes. 

A hush fell upon the crowd, though a low, insult- 
ing laugh came from some persons in the rear. 

Annetje had joined Freida, and Peter, Hans 
Kooph, and the farm-hands, drawn by the unusual 
occurrence, had hurried to the scene. Annetje and 
Peter stood a little apart from the rest. On both their 
faces was a puzzled look of amazement and alarm. 

Morris left his position near the wagon, and, 
brushing aside the pushing rabble who were endea- 
voring to impede his progress, he stepped to Freida's 
side. 
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" Freida," he said in a low voice, " do you know 
what these people want?" 

" No," she said. 

" They have a warrant against you for the mur- 
der of Michael Steenwyck. The officers are in the 
cart. They gave me permission to speak with you 
first. They have much proof against you." 

" Proof against me ? " she said with quivering lips. 

"Yes; your kerchief, stained with blood, was 
found near the body. Some wood-cutters heard a 
woman's screams, and later you were seen flying 
through the woods and getting into a boat." Mor- 
ris's face was white and drawn, and the hand he laid 
on Freida's arm trembled and shook as a man's with 
a chill. 

" Have they proof against no one but me ? " she 
said. Her voice was so low that Morris was obliged 
to bend his head to distinguish the whispered words. 

" No one," he said. " De Witte has proved an 
alibi. The innkeeper swore he was asleep in his 
tavern at the time the murder must have been com- 
mitted." 

" Has Heer de Witte sworn to this also ? " she 
said quickly, a look of horror and incredulity steal- 
ing over her face. 
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" I know not/' he said, casting a quick glance of 
scrutiny upon her. 

While this whispered conversation was taking 
place, low murmurs arose from the waiting crowd, 
murmurs of dissatisfaction at the delay. 

"This is out of order," said the official of the 
law, stepping forward. "Stand aside, Van Cort- 
landt. I arrest you, Freida Van Dycke, for the 
murder of Michael Steenwyck!" 

He laid his hand heavily upon the shoulder of the 
dazed girl. She appeared not to see him or the 
angry faces of the waiting throng. Her eyes were 
wide and staring, the pupils so dilated that they 
looked black. She recoiled a step, waving her arms 
before her with a frantic gesture. 

At this juncture Annetje started forward with a 
loud cry. " Do not dare to touch her ! " she said 
harshly. "Are you all crazed ?" She caught 
Freida in her arms, but she pushed her aside. 

" Do not come near me," she said ; " I am not 
worthy." Then, turning to the official, she con- 
tinued: " I am ready to go with you, officer." 

She did not look behind her at the terrified group 
of farm-hands who had clustered round old Peter, 
who, with hanging jaw and swaying body, was watch- 
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ing the proceedings. He had spoken only once, 
when a guttural sound came from his lips, a disjointed, 
mumbling sentence without words or meaning. 

Then Freida, with lowered eyelids, stepped into 
the cart, the horses' heads were turned cityward, 
and the crowd again took up its march. She was 
seated between two officers, each of whom had a 
hand upon her arm. The driver was on a small seat 
in front. Morris walked by the side of the wagon, 
as near her as possible, his eyes always upon her, a 
light in them resembling the human soul one some- 
times imagines one sees in the limpid orbs of a faith- 
ful hound. 

She spoke but once during that long, fearful 
ride through the heat and dust. The horses crept 
slowly onward, the people running so close to 
their feet that they could make but slow progress. 
Then she said, looking over the heads of the crowd 
to where a group of negroes and Indians were try- 
ing to push closer to the vehicle, with laughs and 
coarse jests : 

" Are they glad that this trouble has come upon 
me? I have never harmed them." 

Morris heard her and bowed his head ; when he 
raised it he could not see for the mist in his eyes. 
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"They are brutes," cried one of the officers. "Any 
man who lays his hand on this wagon" — glaring 
fiercely about him as he spoke — " shall be pilloried. 
Hasten, driver. Drive over them if they stop the way. ' ' 

The driver touched the horses and they started 
forward. A cry arose from the rabble, and they 
commenced running to keep up with the more rapid 
progress of the vehicle. 

Freida glanced at the fields and rolling farm-land 
as they hastened on. It seemed so long ago since 
that time when, full of happiness, she had wandered 
over the meadows, care-free. Her mind was such 
a blank, however, that the scenes enacted before 
her made but faint impression. Like passing clouds 
driven by the tempest, they tarried an instant and 
were gone, leaving behind a chaos and blackness, 
where no picture remained. 

When the city was reached the wagon was driven 
through crowded streets, this most remarkable oc- 
currence having aroused great excitement among all 
classes of citizens. Many glances of pity were cast 
upon the prisoner by the passers-by, for was she 
not a woman, scarcely more than a child ? " And, 
after all," said some, " old Steenwyck was a hard 
man and had few friends," 
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Freida was lodged in the jail under the city hall, 
in one of the cells allotted to criminals. She walked 
with head uplifted into the small, dark room. She 
was guiltless ; she would not bow and cringe before 
the people. When alone she sat upon the hard pal- 
let that served as her bed and watched the bars of 
light falling through the grated window that was 
placed high up in the side of the wall. The hours 
dragged on. The light faded from the window, and 
the night came. 

She heard the step of the jailer as he passed and 
repassed in the stone-paved hall without. She 
thought and thought, one horrible certainty ever 
present, ever rising above the fearful emotions that 
assailed her, ever pointing its ghost-like finger her 
way, and filling the place with its mocking laughs and 
jeers. And that phantom took shape and stood in 
the corner of her cell and looked toward her, and its 
features bore the likeness of one she had believed 
in, had lied for, for whom she had deceived those 
who loved her best. " Adriaen, Adriaen," she said, 
and she held out her arms to the shadowy corner, 
" Adriaen, have you forgotten me? " 

Then the form her fancy had conjured from the 
misery of her position faded away, and she was 
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alone. A little sob broke from her lips. She looked 
around in the darkness. " I am alone/' she said 
aloud. " It was a dream ; he has gone with all the 
rest; I am alone." 

Annetje stood staring after the departing crowd, 
her stolid face the picture of horror. She was hold- 
ing to the gate, and it Swayed back and forth with 
her. Then she turned to the terrified group clus- 
tered about her. 

"What did they say?" she said hoarsely. 
"What did they call her?" 

No one answered her. Old Peter seemed smiling 
to himself — a horrible smile, that distorted the fat 
face. She went to him, brushing the men and 
women aside. She shook him. " Peter," she said, 
" Peter, what are you laughing at? " She took him 
by the shoulder and looked closely into his face. 
Slowly the laugh departed. The eyes and mouth 
drew down. The limbs quivered beneath the bulky 
form, and he slid lower and lower toward the 
ground. 

"Peter," she said, "Peter, you know me, your 
sister Annetje?" 

He looked at her. "Freida," he murmured, 
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" Christine." Then came a convulsive tremor, his 
massive head fell back upon the ground, and he 
spoke no more. 

"Water! " screamed Annetje. "It is the head 
seizure! Hans, go for the doctor!" 

So Peter succumbed to the greatest sorrow of his 
life. How much he realized before his unconscious- 
ness, no one ever knew, but Annetje always main- 
tained that he understood it all. 

They carried him into the house, and there he lay 
for many weeks in a half-stupor, the giant strength 
of his constitution refusing to give way to his dis- 
ease. It was well for the stricken household at the 
farm that they had this all-absorbing care thrust 
upon them. It was a relaxation for the many hours 
of idle suspense and fear that would otherwise 
have assailed them. Annetje's grief was fearful 
to behold, though not apparent to the observer in 
tears or lamentations. The mighty effort at sup- 
pression caused the gray hair to become snowy white, 
and the ruddy, broad face to take on the hue of old 
leather, while the features grew long, the cheeks sunk- 
en as the face of the aged. For hours she sat star- 
ing before her, absorbed in her grief, unconscious 
of the flight of time or her duties to the sick man. 
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Mingled with her thoughts was ever the strong 
suspicion entertained against Freida. And yet 
could that gentle girl have done this fearful deed? 
She was ever of a kindly nature ; even in childhood 
she had displayed no violent outbursts of temper. 
" No, no," moaned the stricken woman, " she cannot 
have done it." 

Hans Kooph was a solace to Annetje during this 
period. He watched her with a touching solici- 
tude whenever near, and many times they talked of 
Freida. The strong, self-reliant woman leaned in 
her trouble upon the boy, questioning him con- 
stantly and in detail about that last eventful ride. 
Hans would not break his word. He closed his lips, 
and, shaking his head, reiterated : " I know noth- 
ing. I am not going to speak." 

"They will compel you;;Hans, at the trial." 

" No one can make me speak," he said doggedly — 
" not a man, from 1 the Governor down." 

" Ah, Hans, you say so now. Wait. They will 
force it from you. They will throw you into 
prison." 

" That is as nothing ; I care not for that. No, I 
shall not speak ; I have said it. They can cut my 
tongue out, but they cannot make me speak," 
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Michael Steenwyck had lain in his grave some 
weeks. The manor had been left in the hands of 
caretakers. The great rooms were closed, and a 
quiet and desolation had already fallen upon the 
place. The intense excitement which had convulsed 
the city upon the announcement of the murder had 
given place to the contemplation of other events, the 
rapacity of government officials and the horrors at- 
tendant upon the prevailing system of privateering. 

Freida had been in prison for a considerable 
period. The long summer days had passed. The 
leaves were reddening in the woods, and along the 
roadside the late fall flowers were growing in less 
profusion, and gray October clouds, driven by the 
wind, blew across the sky. 

The Governor, impelled by interest and pity for 
Freida's case, had permitted her aunt and the 
Countess of Enderly to visit her. 

When Katherine first entered the somber cell and 
saw the little shrinking form that sat with head 
averted, she sobbed and buried her face in her hands. 
Then she said, " Freida, I am your friend," and Freida 
let her take her hand, that little hand that had grown 
so thin and trembled so with weakness. 

" You must confide in me," said Katherine, ear- 
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nestly ; " I do not believe you guilty of this murder, 
and many are of my mind. Whom are you shield- 
ing? If Adriaen de Witte had not proved an alibi, 
I should suspect him." 

"I was to blame/' said Freida, in a low voice. 
" I am a sinful girl. I alone was to blame." 

" The Governor is much interested in you," said 
Katherine. " He will use all his powers in your 
behalf. Yet, if you would but speak now, all might 
be avoided — the trial, the wretched publicity." 

" Has Adriaen spoken of me ? Do you see him ? " 

"Yes, I have seen him. He is a changed man. 
I think at times he is distraught." 

" He is, then, sorry for me? " said Freida, raising 
her eyes to Katherine's face with such misery de- 
picted in them that Katherine turned from their 
contemplation with trembling lips. 

" His grief is fearful to behold," said Katherine. 

"Does he deem me guilty?" 

" He says you are innocent. Some negro or 
Indian killed his uncle. Suspicion, he admits, 
points your way, yet he knows you are innocent." 

" He knows I am innocent," said Freida. Then, 
rising from the cot upon which she was seated, she 
clasped her hands and looked pitifully toward Kathe- 
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rine. " I am indeed most wretched. Leave me, 
Countess. I thank you for your trust in me, yet I 
have no hope of an acquittal. I ask for no mercy ; 
everything has gone out of my life ; I have nothing 
to live for." 

So the weeks sped on. October passed. Novem- 
ber, with the sound of coming winter rustling among 
the bare branches of the trees, settled down upon 
the little city. Freida's trial had been set for the 
latter part of December, and as the time drew near, 
the intense interest in the unusual occurrence, which 
had somewhat abated, became intensified. 

Though Adriaen had pleaded, bribed, and threat- 
ened for admission to the jail, he had not been per- 
mitted to see the prisoner. He was a most miser- 
able creature. He loathed himself; the enormity 
of his crime had become as nothing in the contem- 
plation of his present weakness. As each day 
dawned he swore he would confess. Then the 
coward's grip of steel closed upon his will, and he 
kept his lips sealed. The one for whom he had 
professed so great affection suffered in his place. 
What impressed and haunted him more than all else 
was the reason for Freida's silence. Could it be that 
her love for him was so great that she would give 
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her life to shield him ? Could it be possible, in the 
face of what he had done, that she still loved him — 
in the face of his despicable desertion of her in her 
trouble ? 

One day a party of citizens and seafaring men 
were gathered in the tavern parlor discussing the 
case. The day was cold; a strong breeze blew 
across Bowling Green from the sea, the harbor was 
foaming with whitecaps, and mine host had a roar- 
ing fire of logs blazing on the wide hearth. 

" It passes my belief," said a brawny privateers- 
man, gold ear-rings in his ears and a scarlet sash 
about his waist and much gold braid embellishing 
his blue cloth garments, " that a weak girl could 
throw so large a stone with such effect." 

" She was no doubt enraged at the old man," said 
a lawyer standing near. 

" What think you," said the innkeeper, " caused 
this ungovernable rage ? " 

Adriaen was seated near the fire, looking moodily 
into its glowing depths. At this instant the door 
opened and Morris Van Cortlandt came forward to 
the fire. 

" I'll tell you," said a rough, blear-eyed fellow, as 
he rose from his seat and came forward to the mid- 
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die of the room. " That Van Dyck$ wench wasn't 
much, anyhow. She had no kind of a reputation. 
No doubt the Patroon twitted her with it." 

The landlord looked apprehensively toward the 
two men by the fire. 

"She was what old Steenwyck said she was — a 
girl of loose morals. Every one knows that," con- 
cluded the man, with a loud, harsh laugh. 

Morris Van Cortlandt left his position near the 
fireplace and, with swift stride and blazing eyes, 
came forward. He lifted the fellow by the collar, 
and, dragging him across the floor, threw him out 
upon the door-step. " Take that, you foul-mouthed 
cur," he said. 

The listening men said nothing, and when Morris 
again took up his position near the hearth Adriaen 
held out his hand to him. 

" I shall never take your hand, De Witte," said 
Morris; " you are not a man of honor." 

At these words a crimson flush spread over Adri- 
aen' s swarthy cheeks; then he rose from his chair 
and, with lowered head, went out into the street. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SEIZURE OF CAPTAIN KIDD. 

Morris Van Cortlandt did not believe in 
Freida's guilt, in spite of the strong suspicions against 
her, and he now abandoned all business interests to 
constitute himself the unraveler of this strange mys- 
tery. That De Witte knew more than he told he 
was convinced, and upon him he kept his chief es- 
pionage. As yet no success had crowned his great- 
est efforts, and in a few days the trial would take 
place. 

The day before the trial Annetje and Katherine 
made one more effort to break Freida's silence, but 
all to no avail. She faced them with pallid cheeks 
and quivering body. " I am alone to blame," she 
said; "lama guilty, wretched creature." 

" Is there no one could help you ? " pleaded 

Katherine. 

a$i 
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Annetje could not speak ; her agony was too great. 
She stared at the " little one," as she always called 
her, and the words broke harshly in her throat. 

" Yes," said Freida, " God can help me." 

" Can no one on earth? " said Katherine. 

" Yes, there is one." The words were wrung from 
her in a very agony of feeling. " And if that one 
has deserted me, I have no wish to live. I will say 
no more. You have no right to force me. Have 
you no pity for me when I am so weak?" She 
passed her hand wearily across her brow. 

They left her, and Freida gave herself up to the 
deep despair of utter hopelessness. She had never 
allowed herself to think that Adriaen had deserted 
her — not even in the midnight hour when that 
horrible phantom appeared, and her lover stood 
before her stripped of the noble attributes with 
which she had endowed him. She gazed now at 
the sky seen through the narrow window, over 
which blew gray clouds driven by the December 
gale, the whirling dead leaves rustling as they were 
carried by on the high wind. " He will come to 
me," she said. " He is waiting to clear me at the 
trial. I will give him time. I will not doubt him. 
I dare not; I should go mad." 
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While this conversation was taking place in the 
prison-cell between Katherine and Freida, Adriaen 
was walking in the woods near the old love-tryst. 
All the glory of the past summer seemed to him like 
the memory of some lost glimpse of a better world. 
Coldness and bleakness enveloped the landscape, 
even as his heart was enveloped in a deeper misery 
than often falls to the lot of mankind. In all his love 
for Freida was ever uppermost a strong element of 
selfishness. He had sacrificed her for his own desires, 
never heeding the wretched path of deception he 
was influencing her to pursue. Now, as the horror 
of both their positions was doubly forced upon him 
by his melancholy surroundings, the moaning in the 
trees, the sad calling of the wild birds as they flew 
overhead, he dashed the tears from his eyes and 
groaned aloud in the impotence of despair. In 
the distance he could see the smoke rising from the 
chimneys of the farm-house, and he thought of the 
stricken man and the lonely woman, and the bright 
presence that had filled their lives and had left them 
forever. 

"Ly heaven! " he muttered, "I can endure no 
more." Ha had a loaded pistol in his belt. He 
took it in his hand and placed his finger on the trig- 
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ger. " They say there is another world after this. 
I have doubted that, so what matters it? I shall 
sleep and be at rest." He drew his finger back 
and forth over the trigger, and his swarthy face grew 
haggard and wan. " It would perhaps be better for 
her ; when she finds that I am dead she will confess. 
Ah, what a failure I have made of it all ! Perhaps 
there is a future world, after all, for such as I, where 
I can — can repent." He raised the pistol and looked 
longingly upon it, when a crackling sound was heard 
in the dry brush at his back and a hand was laid 
heavily upon his shoulder. He turned abruptly, and 
the hand that held the pistol dropped to his side, 
though his finger was still on the trigger. Morris 
stood facing him. 

" You are a coward, De Witte," he said sternly. 
" Face it like a man." 

" Curse you ! " said De Witte, raising the pistol. 

Morris with a quick motion of his cane struck the 
pistol from his hand, and it fell into a clump of 
bushes some yards distant. 

"Why do you spy upon me?" said Adriaen. 
" Don't you see that I am a desperate man?" 

" I spy upon you because I distrust you. You 
are no doubt guiltless of your uncle's murder. The 
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law has so said, and the world has recognized that 
verdict." Here Morris stepped closer to De Witte. 
" Yet my instinct tells me you are a scoundrel. I 
believe you know more of this matter than you con- 
fess, and until Freida is cleared or — or — is dead, I 
shall follow you. Some day I shall force the truth 
from you." 

Adriaen tried to speak, but the smothered sound 
died in his throat. Turning with a swift motion, he 
dashed into the woods, and, not looking back, he 
was soon out of sight. Morris waited some mo- 
ments and then followed him. 

The woods beyond the city in those old days were 
full of game, and many birds, coveys of quail and 
partridge, made their homes in the leafy seclusion. 
Yellow- legged snipe wandered at will in flocks 
among the sedgy grass that lined the shore, and 
wild ducks sometimes tarried awhile upon their flight 
farther south. Often, late in the season, the hunter 
was not unrewarded. Morris was therefore not 
surprised to pass a sportsman occasionally, his game- 
bag on his back and his gun over his shoulder. And 
one of these hunters proved to be Jans Vedder. 
Farm work was slack those cold days. The year's 
tasks were over and the harvest gathered 
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"Any luck? " said Morris, as he hailed him. 

Jans, with a nod, held up a well-filled bag, from 
which the legs of some squirrels protruded, and 
then with a mysterious gesture pointed back of him. 

"What is it?" said Morris. 

"I passed De Witte not far back, and a short 
space beyond that three desperate-looking cut- 
throats. Ach, but my heart leaped to my mouth 
at sight of them." 

" Pirates ? " said Morris. 

" If ever men were pirates, these men were." 

"What were they doing?" 

" They were loitering, and one was throwing dice. 
I had too much respect for my head to inquire 
further." 

" Was De Witte going in their direction ? " 

" He was rushing like a crazy man when I saw 
him. He did not see me. I stooped low among some 
bushes. Yet I think he was going toward them." 

" Jans," said Morris, earnestly, " watch De Witte. 
I need make no secret of my love for Freida ; you 
have always known it. I believe she is innocent ; I 
suspect De Witte. Help me, Jans, help me to clear 
her name." 

" I will," said Jans. " I am always at work. I 
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make myself a public nuisance with my questioning 
and my prying. Yet I say to myself, I care not 
for frowns or words; it is in a good cause, and I 
shall keep on." 

The two men then walked over the frozen fields 
to the farm-house. Annetje was seated in the 
kitchen, an abstracted look of utter wretchedness 
upon her worn face. 

" Has Freida spoken ? " said Morris. 

" No, the child will not speak. It is the same old 
cry: 'I am to blame, no one else.' Ah, Morris, I 
shall not live long ; I feel it. I am old, so old ; not 
with years, but the trouble, the trouble.' ' 

" She is innocent/ ' said Morris. " God will not 
permit her to be punished for the guilty. She will 
speak— or — I shall drag it from De Witte if I drag 
his heart with it." 

He walked to the window and looked over the 
garden, the gray, desolate spot where in summer 
shone the splendor of many-tinted flowers. " An- 
other summer it will be as bright again," he thought, 
" and yet how dismal and bleak it all is now ! Per- 
haps for Freida it will brighten also; the great 
Father above us is good." Then he walked back 
to Annetje. 
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" Annetje, can it be that Freida is under the spell 
of the witches and cannot speak ? They do say their 
power is limitless." 

" I know not, Morris, I know not ; no one can 
control her. The Countess has pleaded on her 
knees, the Governor himself has besought her, and 
I — I — have done all my poor strength can stand" 

" She is controlled," said Morris, " of that I am 
assured, by some powerful motive. We shall know 
in time, Annetje; I know it, I feel it. She will 
speak in time." 

After Morris and Jans departed, Annetje went to 
the garret to get Freida's dress to be worn at the 
trial. She leaned over the chests where she had 
placed all her dear one's treasures, the little shoes, 
the lace-trimmed caps, the pretty quilted petticoats, 
and the small trinkets. She could scarce see for the 
tears that gathered thick in her eyes and then rolled 
down upon the garments in her lap. 

" Ah, the little one, Christine's baby ! The good 
God have mercy on me ! He has punished me for 
my harshness to Peter's wife. Have I done my 
duty by her child ? " She smoothed the things and 
talked to herself in low, disjointed sentences. 

" This is the cap she wore to the spinning-bee at 
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Haarlem, and this the petticoat she donned at the 
dance on the green, and I chided her when she tore 
a rent in it. If I had known ! Ah, if I had known, 
I could never have scolded the child." Then she 
closed the chest, and, with the selected garments 
over her arm, she walked to the window. 

The short, gray day was drawing to a close. The 
windows of the garret rattled in the wind, and in 
the west the sun had set in banks of snow-clouds. 
No sound disturbed the utter dreariness of the cold 
winter evening. 

" Ah," sobbed poor Annetje, " it is well there is 
another world after this." 

Then she leaned against the window-casing and 
watched the gray landscape fade into darkness. 
And when the darkness came, fine snow and sleet 
tapped softly on the glass. Then Annetje dropped 
on her knees and prayed for the child of her care 
and love. The gloom of the night departed, the 
shadows in the low garret became gleams of 
light, the healing touch of a beneficent power fell 
upon her, and she left her sorrow in God's keep- 
ing. 

When she went downstairs to the kitchen again 
she was more calm. The spirit of faith had come 
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from the gloom surrounding her, and had placed his 
healing touch upon her. 

Though the unusual trial of Freida Van Dycke 
had greatly absorbed public interest, yet it had not 
entirely obliterated the intense feeling in regard to 
the capture of Captain Kidd. It appears, according 
to the records of those days, that a rigorous prose- 
cution was desired to satisfy the outraged feelings of 
the public, who suspected many prominent person- 
ages to have profited by the nefarious doings of the 
pirates. This condition of affairs had confirmed the 
King and nobles of England in their desire to make 
Kidd suffer the full penalty of the law — some-writers 
affirm, in order to hide the delinquencies of many in 
power. Kidd had heard, in different ways, before 
his capture, rumors of his having been branded as a 
pirate, and he dared not approach any port He 
accordingly abandoned the " Quedagh Merchant," 
the East Indian vessel he had captured, and pur- 
chased a small sloop called the "Antoine." He 
placed in this sloop his treasures of gold and rare 
jewels and many fine, engraved vessels of silver. 
When he reached San Domingo he left the " Que- 
dagh Merchant," with twenty-two of the pirates, 
under the command of one Bolton. The ship was 
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freighted with a valuable cargo of fine silks, sugar, 
and other articles, and also carried thirty mounted 
guns. The "Quedagh Merchant," after Kidd's 
desertion of her, was never heard of again. Her 
fate has always been a mystery. Kidd then set 
sail for New York. It is supposed that he was rely- 
ing on the protection of Bellamont, but the Earl 
realized that in order to exculpate himself from all 
responsibility for the sea robberies the most severe 
measures were requisite. He accordingly ordered 
a swift-sailing sloop, well armed, to pursue the pi- 
rate and bring him, dead or alive, to Boston. 

Kidd ran into Delaware Bay first. He soon de- 
parted from there, and with fear and trembling 
skirted the southern coast of Long Island, then crept 
cautiously into the Sound. He was finally captured 
and, in a state of terror and agitation, was taken to 
Boston. 

When the news of his capture reached New York 
there was much rejoicing. No doubt he was a guilty 
man and deserved the penalty of death which was 
ultimately meted out to him. He was considered 
by many, however, to be a scapegoat, and to have 
borne the punishment alone which many should 
have shared with him. 
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When Adriaen heard of Kidd's capture he was 
terror-stricken. The net was closing about him. 
No doubt Kidd would confess. He was a doomed 
man. With fear and caution he met his three con- 
federates in the lonely spot by the cave. They had 
escaped at the time of Kidd's capture, and were in 
hiding till some vessel might be induced to con- 
vey them to Madagascar, the haunt of the pirates. 
Adriaen dared not avoid them. He was in their 
power. Had they so wished they might have de- 
nounced him to the Governor. 

After leaving Morris that afternoon he kept a 
rendezvous, as before planned, with them. They 
were in dire straits, and threatening. When Adri- 
aen approached them they greeted him sullenly. 

" The gold is all spent," said the leader, angrily, 
— " not a coin left in the cave, — and we are 
hungry." 

" Here," said Adriaen, " is what I promised you." 
He held out a small leather bag filled with gold 
coins. " I have no more." 

" No more ! " said the man, scornfully ; " are you 
not your uncle's heir?" 

"No," said Adriaen. "I inherit my uncle's 
wealth on condition that I marry the Countess of 
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Enderly. Otherwise my portion is a mere pit- 
tance." 

The men looked down and were silent. 

" I tell you what I'll do," said Adriaen, desper- 
ately. " Your presence here is a constant menace 
to me. If you will leave — go anywhere, only leave 
— I'll take the two thousand pounds left me and 
give you half. The main inheritance I relinquish. 
I shall never marry the Countess of Enderly." 

The men were silent, then commenced convers- 
ing eagerly among themselves. Adriaen drew aside 
from them and began digging viciously in the 
ground with a stick he had picked up near by. 
Presently the leader came up to him. 

" Well, me and my comrades have agreed we'll 
take the thousand pounds and we'll get out. Kidd 
will confess, no doubt of that, and he'll hang. 
What do you say to joining us ? A short life and 
a merry one! " 

Adriaen looked with repulsion upon the wicked 
face. 

" Not yet," he said, " not yet." 

" Don't wait too long, Captain ; there is plenty of 
rope in New York. When will you deliver the 
gold?" 
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"Next week," said Adriaen. "There will be a 
heavy fall of snow," — looking at the clouds as he 
spoke, — " and we can keep the meeting with greater 
safety." 

" As you will ; we can hang on a few days longer. 
We have a hut near the shore. We burn driftwood 
and keep warm. But no meetings indoors for me ; 
I want a chance to escape; no rat-trap for me." 

Adriaen turned away. "I'll bring the money," 
he said. " Be cautious." 

After he departed the men huddled together, 
conversing in low tones. 

" He'd give much for this paper," said the leader, 
drawing a folded slip from his vest-pocket. " It's 
the list of the looted vessels. Well, he can buy it 
from me sometime. He'll be one of us yet. I 
know what's the matter with him. He's waiting for 
the trial of that girl that killed old Steenwyck. 
There's something more in that matter than we 
know of." 



CHAPTER XVII. 



THE TRIAL. 



DURING this period many improvements had 
been contemplated and executed, and New York 
had commenced to assume somewhat the aspect 
of a town of importance and of promise. Trinity 
Church had been completed some time previous, 
and it had been decided that the old Stadt Huis at 
Coenties Slip, owing to extreme dilapidation, be 
vacated, and a new city hall built. This was done 
after much delay, which was partly owing to the 
dispute as to the best means of raising the necessary 
funds. It was finally accomplished, however, and 
the location at the corner of Wall and Broad streets 
was selected. 

It was in this new city hall, in one of the dun- 
geons for criminals which were built in its cellar, 

that Freida had been imprisoned. 

265 
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In the second story, in the center of the building, 
was the court- room. On one side of this apartment 
was the assembly-room, and on the opposite side 
the magistrates held their consultations. In the 
attic were the debtors' cells. 

The day of the trial ushered in a driving snow- 
storm. It was near the close of December, and 
winter had come early that year. The wind blew 
sharply, and the snow whirled and gathered in drifts 
along the narrow streets. The farm was covered 
with a white, icy mantle, and a dreary aspect of 
desolation lay over the landscape. 

Annetje looked down at Peter as he lay partly 
conscious on his sick-bed. She wished, if it had 
been God's will, that the stricken man were at rest 
under the frozen earth. He stared at her stupidly, 
and she leaned over him and whispered : 

" Peter, I am going to Freida, to the trial — Freida, 
our child, Christine's little one. Do you hear me?" 

But he only regarded her dumbly, and she turned 
away. 

" The doctor says he will be so until he passes 
from us," she murmured. " Ah, it is perhaps bet- 
ter so. He cannot suffer as I do." She smoothed 
his pillow and looked pitifully upon him. 
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The storm had not deterred a large crowd from 
filling every available space in the court-room, and 
they pushed and jostled like so many human vul- 
tures, intent upon securing the best place from 
which to see and hear. 

Freida waited in her cell. She seemed more 
dead than alive. She had been many weeks in 
prison, and the enforced seclusion had robbed her 
of her bright color and vivacious expression, but in 
its place had come a spiritual loveliness that en- 
hanced the unusual beauty with which nature had 
endowed her. Her large eyes were full of the 
haunting fear of her uncertain fate, and the delicate 
curve of her mouth bore a grieved, wondering ex- 
pression. She was dressed in the simple gown her 
aunt had sent her, and from under the lace cap fell 
a few rings of brown hair. She had been on her 
knees before the window, praying, and watching the 
whirling flakes of snow as they drifted by, some- 
times striking the glass with a pattering sound in 
their swift career. Though her lips moved, her 
prayer was but mechanical. She was thinking of 
Adriaen and of his confession. He would save her ; 
she would have patience a little longer. The court 
would surely be lenient to him ; he had had great 
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provocation. She would explain, and he would 
prove that his deed was not premeditated ; it was in 
self-defense. He had only waited to prove a strong 
case ; ah, yes, that was all. 

Then the jailer came to take her into court. 

"Wait, jailer/' she said, rising from her knees. 
tl Is Adriaen de Witte in court?" 

" He is," said the jailer. 

"How looks he?" 

" Like a most wretched man," replied the jailer. 

" Will he be sworn ? " she said, grasping the man's 
arm. 

" Surely. He is an important witness." 

He then led her into the crowded room. After 
the semi-darkness of her cell, even the dull light 
of the court-room, caused by the storm without, 
appeared to dazzle her, and she blinked uneasily in 
the white glare. The crowd of faces took on the 
semblance of a mighty, confused mass. She was 
unconscious of the identity of one familiar form. 

It is needless to go into the details of this most 
remarkable case, save for the particulars of the testi- 
mony of two of the witnesses. The strange behav- 
ior of one of these witnesses became in later years 
the foundation of many a tale told by the winter 
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fireside. This erratic witness was Hans Kooph. 
His participation in the details connected with the 
murder had been thoroughly investigated and sifted 
by the lawyer for the State. His testimony was con- 
fidently expected to be the most damaging for the 
prisoner. When called to the stand he certainly 
presented a picture of stupidity. His mouth was 
open, his lower lip hung helplessly, his small eyes 
blinked dully, his large feet were turned in, and his 
red, coarse hands hung awkwardly by his side. 
When first questioned he made a strange, snorting 
sound in his throat, and said : 

" I have nothing to say. I know nothing." 

The lawyer glanced at him angrily, then resumed : 
You must answer, my boy." 
I have nothing to say," replied Hans. 

" What do you mean ? " 

" I know nothing," said Hans, scraping his feet 
back and forth over the sanded floor. 

"Know nothing, you dolt? We can see that; 
now answer my question." 

"I have nothing to say." This time his voice 
had a decided tone. 

The lawyer's face flushed. "Answer I" he said 
in a loud, commanding tone. 
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" I've said all I'm going to say," replied Hans. 

There was an uneasy rustling in the court-room, 
and all heads were craned forward to get a glimpse 
of this most eccentric witness. The lawyer appealed 
to the judge. 

"Answer!" thundered the judge, bending his 
eyes fiercely upon the boy. 

" I know nothing," said Hans. 

" I'll fine you for contempt of court," said the 
judge. 

I can't help that," said Hans. 
I'll imprison you," cried the judge, his voice 
sharp and hoarse with annoyance. 

" I'm sorry for that, but I have nothing to say." 
Then Hans looked over the heads of the people to- 
ward Freida, but she did not see him ; her head was 
bowed and her small figure was motionless. 

•" Remove the witness," said the judge. " A little 
wholesome discipline will open his stupid mouth." 

The next witness was called and the case re- 
sumed. 

Freida had shown no interest in the proceedings. 
The two officers who sat on either side of her watched 
her pityingly, and were conscious of a strange tremor 
that shook her from head to foot at intervals, but 
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she did not address them or appear in any way cog- 
nizant of the scene enacted about her. 

After the testimony of many witnesses had been 
given, Adriaen de Witte was called. He was ghastly 
pale, the horrible pallor that shows through a 
swarthy skin; his black eyes rolled uneasily, and 
his walk was unsteady. He was nevertheless, as 
always, the courtly, graceful, self-possessed man, 
and the court felt the strong personality of his pres- 
ence. There was an intense stillness in the room 
while he gave his testimony; nothing was heard 
above his voice, except the patter of the snow and 
sleet on the glass, mingled with the crying of the 
wind. 

" What is the prisoner to you ? " said the lawyer. 

"She is my affianced wife," said Adriaen, in a 
steady voice. 

At these words Freida raised her head. Over 
the winsome face broke a light like the glow of the 
sun ; a color crept into her pale face, and she partly 
rose from her chair. 

"Was your uncle pleased with this arrangement? " 

" No," said Adriaen. 

"And you quarreled on this subject?" queried 
the lawyer. 
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" Yes, we quarreled/' said Adriaen, in a low voice. 

" Were you aware that your uncle had circulated 
reports damaging to the character of the prisoner? " 

" I was aware of it." 

" Was she aware of it? " 

" I know not," said Adriaen. 

Freida was looking fixedly at the witness. Her 
small, graceful head was raised, and her hands were 
holding to the rail in front of her chair. 

"Where were you on the day of the murder?" 

" I saw my uncle in the morning ; at noon I left 
the manor." 

" Did you see the prisoner that day ? " 

Adriaen was silent. One hand closed tightly, and 
he raised the other to his throat to conceal the trem- 
ulous motion of its muscles. 

Freida had risen ; an officer next her endeavored 
to draw her back into her seat, but she repulsed him 
with a fierce gesture. 

Adriaen looked away from her, and at that in- 
stant a terrific gust of wind shook the building and 
then died away with a long, wailing shriek as it 
rushed onward up the street. 

" Did you see the prisoner that day ? " repeated 
the lawyer. 
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" No," said Adriaen. 

A cry from Freida caused a shudder to pass 
through the crowd. It was such an awful sound, 
so weird and hopeless, so like the cry of a lost, de- 
spairing creature. She swayed back and forth as a 
reed in a gale ; her hands were held out before her, 
and she waved them despairingly, the small, thin 
fingers clasping and unclasping convulsively. She 
saw as in a vision Adriaen's other self, the self which 
had been hidden from her in the glamour of his out- 
ward perfections. He was stripped of the glowing 
colors of his fascinating qualities, and stood revealed 
in all the hideousness of the moral coward's soul. 
Yes, sightless eyes were there, and where the soul 
should be was but an empty mockery. A strange 
and fearful smile passed over her features ; then they 
became convulsed, and she appeared to shrink into 
herself and grow downward. Her head sank be- 
tween her shoulders, and she gave a little, tremulous 
sigh, and lay still, a small, quivering heap upon the 
floor. 

"Take the prisoner from the room," said the 
judge, not unkindly ; " she has fainted." 

When Freida awoke she was in her cell, sur- 
rounded by those who loved her best. Annetje 
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held her close against her heart, and {Catherine was 
kneeling beside the cot. Morris, with untold misery 
expressed on his haggard face, was watching her. 

Freida raised herself and looked about her. 

" The verdict," she whispered. 

No one spoke, and the sleet rattled upon the cell 
window with the dreary sound of falling tears. 

" Do you not hear me?" she said. " Have they 
brought in the verdict?" 

" Yes," said Morris. 

" What is it? Do not be afraid to tell me." 

" Guilty," said Morris, " with a plea for mercy. 
The sentence has been remanded till further time. 
The Governor sent a courier with a despatch to that 
effect." 

"On whose testimony, think you, was I found 
guilty?" 

" Do not ask," said Annetje. " It is all over now, 
and the Governor will have mercy upon you. "J 

" Upon whose testimony," said Freida, in a clear, 
strong tone, " was I found guilty ? " 

" Upon the testimony of Adriaen de Witte. His 
was the most damaging," said Morris. " He gave a 
motive for your deed, though I confess it was 
dragged from him against his will." 
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Freida turned away and the tears gathered in her 
eyes. 

" I have been dreaming/ 1 she said. " Why did 
you wake me ? I was dreaming that I was at the 
farm again, and it was summer-time, and I was in 
the dairy, and all was just the same as ever. Ah, 
why did you wake me?" 

"We did not wake you, little one," said An- 
netje. 

" Ah, yes, you did. Leave me ; let me sleep ; I 
am tired. It is all over now — the suspense, the 
hopes. I want to rest, a good long rest." 

" My God ! Freida," said Morris, " you will not 
rest under this sentence ? You will speak — you will 
confess ? " 

" I cannot speak now," she said gently ; " it is too 
late. A great power has been given me to do what 
I have done, and my motive for so doing was 
stronger than life. Now the memory of that motive 
is left me, and I still feel that I have sinned and my 
sentence is just." 

" Freida, you are crazed! " cried Morris. " I tell 
you, if you do not confess, you are living a lie before 
your God." 

" Leave me," she said wearily. "lam tired. I 
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can say no more. This cell, at first so dark, seems 
light now. I have my memories left. I want to 
dream of them and the days when they made my 
happiness." 

She was talking to herself, and her head drooped 
forward from the nervous exhaustion that possessed 
her. 

They left her, stepping softly as they did so. 
Then the jailer closed the door of the cell, and 
through the aperture in the door he stood a mo- 
ment looking in upon the motionless form upon the 
cot. 

" Poor little girl ! " he said. " I pray the Governor 
will be merciful." 

Some hours after the trial two persons stood fac- 
ing each other in the parlor of John Herkimer's house. 
They were Katherine and Adriaen. Katherine was 
calm and strong in her righteous indignation, and she 
eyed the cowering man before her with scorn and 
loathing. 

" You are a perjurer," she said. " I was convinced, 
after watching you at the trial, that you were mis- 
leading in your evidence; you are hiding some- 
thing." 

" Do not upbraid me, Countess ; only plead to the 
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Governor for Freida. I have come for this, to add 
my petition to yours." 

" I shall appeal to the Governor," said Katherine, 
" but your name shall not be coupled with mine — 
mark that! The brand of a horrible crime is for- 
ever fastened upon this poor girl. What if the 
Governor spares her life ? Is life all ? Have we no 
everlasting soul to save, no earthly honor to main- 
tain? Go from my presence! Never address me 
again! I shall save Freida's life; the Governor 
shall hear me ; and time and a merciful Providence 
shall clear her name." 

Adriaen bowed his head and passed out into the 
storm of the coming night. He did not believe that 
Freida would be executed ; powerful influence was 
working in her behalf, and her gentleness and beauty 
had proved a strong factor in her favor before the 
public. No ; she would be condemned to a term of 
imprisonment, and he would rescue her from that 
by some strategy. She must still love him, in spite 
of all, or she would have confessed at the trial. He 
would take her away from all these fearful reminders 
of her tragic story, and together they would go to 
some tropical land and begin life again. The cold 
winter storm departed; in his fancy he caught a 
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glimpse of that sunny clime where there were no 
storms or gales, and where the sun shone always 
bright and warm. She would be there, a new ca- 
reer would open before them, and the past would 
be forgotten. 

He stood in the center of the street, unconscious 
of the blast that shook his garments, or the sharp 
particles of sleet that cut his face. Yes, they would 
go away, and he would atone by a life of loyalty and 
devotion, and time with its healing touch would 
scatter the horrors of their fearful position; this 
gloom would fade into oblivion, even as a fearful 
dream is forgotten in the brightness of the morning. 

The street was deserted, and he stretched out his 
arms before him as if to gather to his heart that hap- 
piness which he had strangled by his duplicity. 

A hoarse voice whispered close beside him, and 
he turned quickly to confront one of his pirate ac- 
complices. 

" What is it? " he said angrily. " What do you 
want of me ? More money ? " 

" No, not this time," said the man, with a sneer. 
" Something worse than that has happened. Kidd 
is in custody in Boston, as you are aware. You are 
in danger, and have more to lose than we have ; you 
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had better make preparations to escape while there 
is time. Why not come with us ? We are planning 
to flee." 

" No," said De Witte, " not yet— not till all else 
fails. Kidd has not confessed, and may never do 
so ; he must explain his own share in the robberies 
by so doing." 

" Yes, that is so," said the man, thoughtfully. 

De Witte turned away and appeared to be ab- 
sorbed in deep thought. It had grown dark; the 
storm was increasing, and the wind howled wildly 
about the two men as they placed their backs against 
the side of a wall and drew their cloaks more securely 
about them. After a long pause De Witte spoke : 

" I have a strong hold upon me in this city — 
none other than the power the young girl wields 
who this day was tried for my uncle's murder. I 
must save her from a term of imprisonment which 
will surely be her portion. In order to accomplish 
this you must aid me, and the others also, and we 
shall escape together to Madagascar. After that — 
well, what matters it ? Life is but short at best, and 
though the preacher says eternity is long, we have 
but his word for that. Why should we worry? 
The present is sufficient." 
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The man's eyes sparkled ; it was a scheme to his 
liking. 

" You shall have my aid," he said ; and then, with 
a fearful oath that made De Witte shudder, he 
brandished his sword. " At last action has come ! 
A trusty sword, a brave heart, and no conscience — 
what needs a man more ? " 

They stood for some time longer perfecting their 
plans for the contemplated escape. De Witte was 
impressed by the shrewd cunning and ingenuity of 
his companion; much practice in maintaining his 
head upon his shoulders had made him wary and 
prodigal with facilities for personal safety. 

At last they parted. The storm was howling more 
fiercely, and the snow had gathered in deep drifts. 
The tavern was a better place than the street, and 
hither De Witte repaired. 

The tavern was well filled, and many of the men 
eyed him askance as he entered, but it remained for 
the portly wife of mine host, the mother of eight 
daughters, to upbraid him in no gentle manner for 
his part in the trial. 

" Hey, my young gentleman," she said, " you are 
a noble fellow! You have done your part well! 
And so the little maid must suffer! You know 
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more than you tell. Ah, well, time will show, and 
my sympathy is for the poor girl — I have daughters 
of my own." 

Adriaen did not heed her, only looked despairingly 
into the fire, his pallid face lit with the red, dancing 
glow. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE PARTING IN THE PRISON. 

IT was the week following the trial. Freida had 

passed the interval in loneliness and sad meditation ; 

she was not sorry for this quiet respite ; it gave her 

thoughts the proper bent. She could now view all 

that had passed in its true light. Her waywardness, 

her duplicity and thoughtlessness, assumed giant 

proportions, and she blamed herself with a bitterness 

that tortured her soul and dragged her through the 

shadows of a gloom that seemed like death itself. 

In all humility she passed through the deep waters 

of a lasting repentance. Adriaen had passed out of 

her life, as a brilliant meteor flashes across a dark 

sky, dragging its glittering train behind it, then dies 

in darkness, leaving nothing to mark its way. She 

realized now that she had never loved the real Adri- 

aen, the soul; only the outward semblance of a 

being whose inner qualities were poor, meager, and 
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worthless. She had loved the handsome face, the 
dashing style, the deep, sweet voice, and the impas- 
sioned wooing. When the time of trial came, and 
the storm arose, the frail bark, without true ballast, 
tossed by the winds, became a wreck, and a menace 
to other ships passing over the same wind-tossed 
water. He had deserted her in her need ; he was 
indeed a crippled, weakened staff. 

The storms of that early winter were unusually 
severe, and Freida sat for hours looking upward at 
her grated window, watching the gray sky and the 
whirling snow. She thought little of her own fate ; 
Katherine had told her the Governor could not par- 
don her, and she feared a long imprisonment would 
be her portion. 

One dark afternoon the jailer came to her cell ; 
he had a lantern in his hand, and close behind him 
walked a muffled figure. The jailer closed the 
door, leaving his companion without, and, placing 
the lantern upon the small table in the center of the 
cell, stood a moment looking pitifully upon the child- 
ish figure before him. 

" Miss Van Dycke," he said in a low voice, " I have 
a message of great import for you. You must not 
betray me; you must be circumspect." 
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Freida watched him doubtfully, coming a few 
steps forward from her position under the window. 
" A message for me ? " she said. 

" Yes, a message from one who values your safety 
and would aid you." 

"The Governor!" she said quickly, "the Gover- 
nor!" 

" No, not his Excellency ; yet one who is power- 
ful to aid you." 

She looked puzzled, and took her position near 
the table, where the light of the lantern fell across 
her face and outlined the delicate profile against 
the dark walls of the cell. 

" I will see this visitor," she said, " though my 
mind does not recall so powerful a friend. I have 
not so many friends, jailer," she continued sadly, 
" that I should forget this one." 

" He is withouc the cell in waiting," said the jailer. 
" Mark you, this is out of all order and against dis- 
cipline ; much trouble may follow for me if you be- 
tray me, so be most circumspect." 

While the jailer was speaking he opened the 
door and beckoned to some one waiting without in 
the drafty passage. In an instant Adriaen, with his 
cloak thrown back, his handsome face pale but reso- 
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lute, stepped quickly into the cell. Freida started 
back hastily away from the light, and retreated to 
the farthermost side of the darkened space. Then, 
with head uplifted and erect figure, she faced her 
visitor. 

He took a step toward her and held out his arms. 

"Freida!" he said, " Freida !" 

" What do you want of me ? " she said. " You have 
cast me off; why do you seek me?" 

" I seek you to save your life," he cried passion- 
ately. " Did you think my wretched cowardice had 
taken such steps that I could desert you ? " 

" To save me ! " she gasped. " To save me, when 
all that is worth saving is gone forever — my good 
name, my friends ! My name is a byword ; I am 
a wretched, lost creature, a murderess. Do you 
realize what that means? I have ruined my home 
and spoiled the lives of those that loved me." 

She had come forward to the light again, and the 
unusual poetical beauty of her face shone with 
an unearthly glow as the uncertain flame flickered 
over it. 

" This is not so," cried Adriaen ; " and even if it 
were so, what do these dolts amount to? We have 
each other, Freida; we have youth, and we have 
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the world before us. We have had a stormy 
morning, but the high noon shall send a flood of 
sunshine." 

" The high noon ? " she said. " I do not under- 
stand/ 1 

"You shall go with me, Freida," he replied 
hoarsely. " I have made all safe and ready for our 
escape. The jailer is bribed, and I have three men 
whom I can trust. To-morrow night you shall es- 
cape. We shall take a rowboat to a sloop waiting 
in the harbor, and by daybreak we will be far at 
sea; we are well armed and shall not be taken. 
What say you, Freida ?" He bent toward her 
eagerly, his form trembling with excitement. 

She looked at him steadily, her large, limpid eyes 
growing almost black with intensity of feeling. 

" And you would do this for me?" she said slowly. 

" This and more," he said. 

"And yet you forsook me when I needed aid, 
when my faith in a God and another life was sinking 
from me, leaving me alone in the darkness! No, 
no; you are not the one to help me now." She 
spoke slowly and sadly, not with bitterness, but with 
the apathetic weariness of a contention settled and 
at rest. 
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" What can you mean ? " he said, almost fiercely. 
" Because I was a coward and let you suffer in my 
place, has my love for you decreased ? No ; I love 
you more, if possible, and I will help you the more, 
Freida, for the treachery my weak will made me 
guilty of." 

" And you would have me go with you with this 
stain upon my name, leaving my blackened memory 
never to be cleared ? " 

" If you will not accept aid from me, why have 
you not confessed my guilt before this ? You had 
it in your power to save yourself. " 

" It was because I trusted you, Adriaen, till the 
last, believing you would save me in your own way. 
My trust in you never faltered till you told that 
lie in court — that lie under oath. After that I knew 
it mattered little, and I kept silent for the memory 
of that blessed time when you made all my happi- 
ness, and — and — because I also was guilty." 

Her head drooped and her -hands hung listlessly 
before her. 

" And for the sake of that memory come with me 
now. You will be happy again— you will forget; 
and I swear I will make amends." 

" No, no," she said wearily ; " it has all gone. I 
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do not love you, Adriaen; you have passed from 
me, and I shall go on another way." 

" This is madness ! " he cried. " You do love me ! " 
Then he came forward, and struck his hand in a 
frenzy of passion upon the hard oaken table. " I 
swear, in spite of you, you shall escape with me ; it 
is all I have left to live for. Great God ! Freida, I 
must make amends ; do not take this chance from me." 

" No— no— " she said. " I shall not go with you." 

" You shall," he cried ; " I will take you by force. 
Listen ; we are going to some tropical island where 
we shall be safe. You and I will always be together ; 
we will never speak of this fearful thing, and we will 
forget, Freida, we will forget. I am not a murderer ; 
I did not mean to kill the old man. He taunted me, 
and I became mad. I am not a murderer at heart. 
You believe this, Freida? It was a wild moment of 
maddened rage." 

" Yes," she said, " I believe it. You are not more 
guilty than I am. Yet, Adriaen, I repent, and I ac- 
cept my punishment." 

"And you will come with"me?" 

"No," she said firmly; "I have said no, and I 
shall say no more." 

He darted to her side, and clasping her in his 
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arms, he held her closely. " You shall come ; you 
are mine," he said; " no power shall take you from 
me." 

He looked down into her white face. Her eyes 
' were closed, and she lay still in his arms. He felt 
her weight as it grew heavy in his embrace. Then 
she seemed sinking down, and he knew she had not 
heard his words. He laid her gently upon the pal- 
let and stood looking upon her. The snow tapped 
softly upon the window, sweeping the glass like the 
fluttering wings of some northern storm-bird. The 
gray tints of the atmosphere deepened into night, 
and the wind shrieked as it blew the whirling storm 
before it. The little form looked so childish, so help- 
less, upon the rude couch, so forsaken, so much the 
victim, that Adriaen's eyes filled with tears that 
dropped upon his cheeks. Then he leaned over her. 

" No, I shall not kiss her; it were a sacrilege," he 
whispered. Then he stood irresolute a moment and 
waited. 

When Freida opened her eyes he was watching 
her ; she raised herself from her recumbent position. 

" Go," she said, " go! I can endure no more." 

" Freida," he said desperately, " it will be forever. 
Do you mean that? You will see me no more." 
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" No more," she said wearily, " no more." 

" Great God!" he said, " this is hard." 

" It is just retribution," she said. " Go, Adriaen, 
and leave me." 

He clasped his cloak about him, and his face drew 
down, revealing haggard lines of deep despair ; then 
he stepped to the threshold, and looked back with 
his hand upon the partly opened door of the cell. 

" Good-by, Freida." Then, with a tremor in his 
voice, "I can ask no greater boon than that you 
should forget me." 

" I shall never forget, Adriaen, the happy time 
when I believed in you. As for the rest, perhaps I 
shall not remember long; yet that memory is my 
punishment. For the sake, Adriaen, of what we 
once were to each other, lead a better life ; it is the 
last thing I shall ask of you." 

Then she turned her face from him ; he stepped 
into the dark passage without, and soon stood in the 
deserted street, in the gloom and bleakness of the 
winter evening. 

So this brilliant personality passed out of Freida's 
life forever — that is, forever as far as this world is 
concerned ; yet perhaps in another sphere it will be 
explained why their lives crossed with such disas- 
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trous results to each. No doubt the bitter probation 
was planned in some remote period, that the fire 
might produce the true metal, that the sad experi- 
ence might burn the dross from two imperfect 
natures. 

As Adriaen stood in the darkness of the street he 
was in such a tumult of disappointment, humiliation, 
and remorse that this condition made it impossible 
for him to analyze his feelings. That Freida's love 
had turned to indifference when she realized his 
cowardice was the thought that constantly struggled 
uppermost ; that the gentle influence of her presence, 
which had ever filled him with good thoughts, was 
lost to him forever, and he was alone henceforth, 
a wrecked creature without a hand to keep him 
straight. He strode on through the snow and 
dreariness of that winter night, a wretched man, 
cursing the evil fortune that had overtaken him. 

Later in the evening of that day a scene of excite- 
ment was being enacted between Lord Bellamont 
and the Countess of Enderly. Katherine had been 
pleading with all the quiet strength of her calm 
nature for Freida's release. She had placed all the 
facts of the case in her possession before her guar- 
dian, and had mentioned her suspicions of De Witte ; 
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but the Governor was obdurate, regarding her with 
annoyance and impatience. 

At this time Bellamont was not a well man. He 
was suffering much from the suspicions, entertained 
against him by many, of his supposed complicity 
with Kidd's robberies, and the effect upon his health 
had become noticeable. The hand that rested on 
the table near him trembled, and his face was 
marked with lines of deep care. 

" Nonsense, nonsense, Katherine," he said. 
" There is nothing against De Witte ; this is mere 
conjecture on your part. The girl has been proved 
guilty by a jury ; and though I am disposed, in this 
most unusual case, to exercise my prerogative of 
mercy, I cannot make her sentence less than ten 
years." 

"Ten years!" gasped Katherine. "Why, the 
best of the child's life will be past." 

" Nevertheless, I can make no further concession. 
Do not be unreasonable, Katherine; this is not a 
matter of sentiment, it is a case of murder." 

" Ah, I know — I know ; but ten years in prison 
— the poor child, the poor child! " 

" Perhaps," said Bellamont, with a sad smile, " his 
Majesty will appoint a new governor before that 
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time. I am a sick man, Katherine, and weighted 
with the cares of office. A new man may view the 
case in a different light, and the girl's sentence be 
shortened." 

" Perhaps/' said Katherine ; " and yet my heart 
tells me the child is innocent." 

" I do not believe so," said the Governor, angrily. 
"Women cannot judge in these matters; the girl 
is winsome, and they judge from outward things. 
Ask me no more, Katherine ; my mind is settled on 
this matter. The girl killed the old man in a fit of 
rage when she heard him impugn her character. 
The very fact of a stone being used is evidence of a 
woman's work; think you a man would not have 
done the deed with sword or pistol ? " 

" Ah, my guardian," said Katherine, tearfully, lay- 
ing her hand gently upon his arm, "think if you 
have made a mistake and have sentenced an inno- 
cent girl ! Think what ten years are out of a short 
life ! ten of the best years — years when it is morning. 
And by and by comes middle age, and then the time 
when one is old and weak. Ten years of the morn- 
ing of life passed in prison ! Think — oh, think what 
that is!" 

" I have thought, Katherine, most carefully, and 
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am convinced I am doing right The prisoner de- 
serves a far worse fate, yet I am disposed to mercy. 
An outraged law must have vindication." He 
pushed her hand from his arm. " Make it no harder 
for you and for me, Katherine ; harass me no fur- 
ther." 

He passed from the room and closed the door 
heavily behind him, and Katherine went to the fire 
and stood looking down into the blazing logs that 
roared and crackled in the cavernous fireplace. 
Her face wore a despairing expression; she had 
hoped for a pardon for Freida, and she knew from 
the Governor's word that there was no retraction. 

The blaze from the fire threw a ruddy light upon 
the sanded floor and the brass handles of the tall 
chest of drawers ; the cupboards shone in the glow, 
and upon the ceiling danced weird, uncanny shadows, 
darting up the walls and across the room as the 
flame rose and fell. Katherine stood motionless 
a moment, absorbed in thought, then crossing the 
room swiftly, she opened a door that led into an 
inner apartment. 

" Mr. Van Cortlandt," she said, " the interview is 
over ; I will inform you of the Governor's decision." 

The tall, imposing figure of the young man came 
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forward from the darkness of the inner room. He 
did not speak, only drew two chairs forward to the 
fire ; then they seated themselves. 

"Your news is adverse, Countess," he said; "I 
can read it in your face." 

The gleam of the fire lighted his noble counte- 
nance into the beauty of the brave soul whose out- 
ward semblance was the true covering of a noble 
nature. 

" Yes," she said ; " the Governor cannot, accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience, pardon Freida." 
She paused. " Her sentence is ten years in prison." 

"Ten years!" cried Morris, starting to his feet. 
" Surely that cannot be. Does the Governor believe 
in her guilt ? or is his sentence dictated by the ver- 
dict of the jury ? " 

" Yes," said Katherine, in a low voice ; " he be- 
lieves she is guilty. I have done the best I could ; 
I am now powerless." 

" And that miscreant goes free ! Ah, this is hard 
to bear." He folded his arms and looked gloomily 
into the fire. 

" Have you heard of no suspicious circumstances 
connected with De Witte ? Is there nothing tan- 
gible?" 
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" Nothing, Countess — nothing save suspicion and 
distrust." 

•'Yet there is a just God above us," she said 
solemnly. " De Witte is guilty, and time will reveal 
it. Watch him, follow him ; do not let him escape 
you. Freida will never speak now, but I am con- 
vinced that through you De Witte will yet confess." 

" I pray your words be prophecy," he said. 
"That he is in league with the pirates I have 
proof, and yet I scarce dare cause his arrest, as the 
proof is not over- strong, and if he hears that he is 
suspected he may escape, and then our last hope is 
gone." 

" That is true," she said. " The Governor will 
not sentence Freida for some weeks. He is dis- 
traught with these anticipated revelations of Captain 
Kidd, and will not bring himself to other business 
till shortly before he leaves New York." 

" We have, then, some time to work ? " 

" Yes, to watch and work," she replied. 

Then he left her and went out into the storm, and 
she sat alone by the fire. Her calm temperament 
had been greatly stirred by the tragic atmosphere 
that surrounded her — this story of pain and loss and 
pathos, upon the border of which she had stood 
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mei&y a spectator, and yet a spectator whose inner- 
most being suffered acutely. She had been a wit- 
ness of one of the great tragedies of life, and all that 
was left her was to sit quietly by the fire and wait 
till a powerful Providence would bring light from 
darkness. 

It seemed to her, as she sat looking into the 
flames, that life was very sad, — sad for all, — and 
perhaps it was well that our years were so few. 
Poor Katherine ! She had ever been a lonely child ; 
the sobs of the cold North Sea had sung in her infant 
ears, and its echoing cries had rung through all her 
life. 

She saw in the fire her rock-girt castle home, and 
she wondered drearily if in all the world there was 
any one who loved her, and if life would ever hold 
for her some happy interest. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THE CONFESSION. 



KlDD and his confederates had been confined in 
prison in Boston for some time, and the home gov- 
ernment had at last despatched a war-ship to con- 
vey them to England. The excitement on both 
sides of the ocean had become intense, and rumors 
of the wildest kind had been circulated throughout 
the colonies. Months had elapsed since the pirate's 
arrest, and this delay had given credence to the re- 
port that the King and his ministry were shielding 
him. However this may be, Captain Kidd was at 
last brought to the dignity of a state trial. The 
trial was set for the next assembling of Parliament, 
which caused a longer delay, and for a year the 
notorious pirate was confined in Newgate Prison. 

When Adriaen heard that Kidd had at last started 

for England, and that his future trial was a mat- 
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ter of but a short period, his anxiety grew intense. 
He. met frequently, in the cabin of the pirates, Kidd's 
confederates, and they discussed many plans. The 
failure of the plot in regard to the escape of Freida 
had been explained by Adriaen, and the excitement 
of that contemplated episode had died away, leav- 
ing a dull, depressing apathy, that settled upon the 
desperate men with a hopelessness bordering on 
frenzy. 

Adriaen had received his legacy of two thousand 
pounds from his uncle's estate, and the next heir, a 
distant cousin, was now upon the ocean hastening 
to take possession of his* handsome inheritance. 
Adriaen had never entered the manor since his 
uncle's funeral ; for him it held but the memory of 
a loveless boyhood and the dark shadows of his 
misdeeds, whose mocking specters followed him 
daily with taunting thoughts of wasted years. 

He finally decided to throw in his fortunes with 
his desperate companions and escape to some dis- 
tant island in the Pacific. 

It was a bitter cold day, and though the sun shone 
fitfully at intervals, it served but to reveal the con- 
trast of its feeble warmth with the dense chill of the 
icy winds and the wide fields of deep, well-packed 
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snow. Adriaen had been consumed by a great un- 
rest all through the morning hours, and at noon he 
hastened with fearful steps to the cabin by the 
waterside. A dire presentiment bowed his spirits 
in an abandon of despair and hopelessness. 

Jans Vedder, who had been in his garret seeing 
to the strings of corn that were hung to dry beneath 
its rafters, looked from the small window in the 
peaked roof, and recognized the figure hurrying 
over the snowy fields. He descended the stairs 
rapidly, and, hastening over the intervening mea- 
dows, repaired to the Van Dycke farm, where 
Morris had been sent for, to be near Annetje when 
Peter, whose end was approaching, should have 
passed to his rest. 

Morris was sitting by the sick man's bed. It 
had been brought into the kitchen for greater 
warmth, and in one corner of the immense room it 
loomed up, billowy and high, with its massive feather- 
beds and huge pillows. 

Annetje's eyes were dry and her face set and 
grave. She could not mourn for her brother; she 
had prayed that the good Father would take him, 
and now He had heard her, and soon he would pass 
away and be at peace. 
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The sick man was much wasted. He lay still 
with closed eyes and breathed softly. 

" He will never know us again, Morris," said 
Annetje, sadly. " He will lie like this, and then the 
life will go out like the snuff of a candle, so the 
doctor says. It is the head seizure, and the limbs 
have no power left" 

Morris did not speak, only looked pityingly upon 
her. 

" And so the Governor will not sentence Freida 
yet," she said. 

" Not for some weeks." 

" Ah, the trouble, Morris, the trouble ! This is a 
fearful world. Think you the child is guiltless ? " 

" I do," said Morris. 

" I know not — I know not," replied Annetje. 

At this moment the door opened, and Jans Ved- 
der, so muffled in his heavy garments as'to be shape- 
less, stood beckoning with strange gestures toward 
Morris. He went forward, and Jans caught him by 
the arm. 

" Don thy heavy coat and hasten. I have seen 
De Witte enter the woods; we shall follow." He 
spoke in a guttural whisper. " It is a chance ; we 
must take it" 
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Morris without a word put on his great winter 
coat, and the two men, with a backward glance to- 
ward Annetje, hastened from the kitchen. 

They walked rapidly over the crisp snow to the 
belt of woods that adjoined the farm fields, and 
thence into the wild forest beyond. The air was in- 
tensely cold, and the snow so hard beneath their feet 
that its crust did not give way under them. They 
spoke but little as they hastened on. The intense 
stillness of the woods was broken at intervals by the 
snapping of the boughs in the frost and the scamper- 
ing of squirrels over the level icy waste ; sometimes 
the whirring sound of the wings of a hawk, as it 
swooped above them, caused them to glance upward. 

" Whither think you he has gone ? " said Morris, 
after a long interval of silence. 

" I know not; yet we will follow. His footsteps 
have at intervals broken through the snow ; we can 
trace him well." 

While the two men were walking rapidly through 
the wintry woods, a scene of angry excitement was 
taking place between the pirates in the hut at the 
water's edge. Adriaen was standing in the midst 
of tfie excited men, glaring upon them with defiance 
and rage as they threatened him with fierce gestures. 
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It was at this moment that Jans and Morris neared 
the small dwelling. The hut had been" built by 
some wood-cutters for a temporary shelter, and 
consisted of one room with an earthen floor. A 
large chimney of stone filled the north end of the 
hut, and a heavy door and one window were on the 
western side toward the river. One of the panes of 
the window had been broken and the aperture partly 
filled with .straw and rags. The side of the hut 
which Jans and Morris approached was bare of win- 
dows, so their presence could not be seen by occu- 
pants within. Through the broken pane came the 
loud, angry voices of the men, and Morris raised 
his finger warningly toward Jans. The listeners 
stood motionless an instant, then crept nearer, and, 
crouching by the side of the hut, waited, the sound 
of the altercation within coming loud and distinctly 
to their anxious ears. 

" I tell you, I must have that paper!" cried the 
sharp, angry voice of De Witte. " Do I want my 
life held in jeopardy by you? I have paid you 
well ; would you bleed a stone ? " 

" Now, now, be calm, Captain," replied a sneering 
voice. "This paper is of value to you— of great 
value; you must pay for it" 
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" Have I not paid you already for your silence ? " 

"Yes, but you still have one thousand pounds. 
Give us five hundred of that, and the paper is yours, 
and me and my mates will hang at the yard-arm 
before we speak a word against you. Is that not 
so?" 

A grunt of assent came from the two men who 
had been listening silently. 

" That is all I have/' said De Witte, desperately. 

" Come with us, and we'll show you a way to in- 
crease your fortune; but that is not the question; 
you can have this paper if you pay for it. Here, 
now, listen, and you will see if it is not enough to 
hang you with our friend Kidd." 

The man began to read in a loud tone the list 
of the looted ships and a description of their pas- 
sengers and cargoes. 

Morris shuddered as he listened without, and Jans 
gave vent to a strong Dutch epithet in a smothered 
whisper. 

When the pirate came to the name of Marcella 
Hows, Adriaen uttered an exclamation of rage, and, 
stamping his foot, said : 

" Enough ! have done ! Here are the five hun- 
dred pounds. Give me that paper ; and, as God is 
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my witness, Kidd gave his word not to harm a pas- 
senger." m 

Then came the sound of clinking gold pieces, and 
then a silence, except the crackling of the logs in 
the huge fireplace of the hut. 

After that Morris and Jans departed, stealing with 
the crouching steps of wary hunters through the 
woods, till, some distance from the hut, they paused 
to consider the question. Morris removed his cap, 
and, in spite of the bitter cold, he was forced to 
wipe the drops of moisture from his forehead. 

" Ach, this disclosure is most horrible ! " said Jans. 
" That such deeds should be permitted in the land ! " 

"Jans," said Morris, gripping his companion's 
shoulder so roughly as almost to upset the small, 
squat figure, " I see my way clear. We have a strong 
hold on De Witte. We will force his part in his 
uncle's murder from him, under threat of disclosure 
to the Governor of his complicity in these dread 
doings." 

" That is good, that is good," said Jans, his eyes 
twinkling in his fat face. 

So the men waited patiently, and soon De Witte 
walked toward them, his eyes cast down and his 
figure bent. He came upon them suddenly and 
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without warning; he gave them an angry glance, 
and would' have passed them, but Morris stepped 
forward and grasped him strongly by the arm. 

" De Witte," said Morris, " I have need of you." 

" Out of my way ! " cried De Witte. " What do 
you mean by this insolence ? " 

" Don't struggle," said Morris ; " I am the strong- 
est man on Manhattan Island ; it would be useless. 
You shall come with us to the Van Dycke farm ; you 
shall there hear our business with you." 

A quiver passed through Adriaen. Had Freida 
confessed ? 

" Do as you will," he said with his courtly bow. 
" I am in your hands. I follow you." 

The three men then walked together to the farm- 
house. No word was spoken between them as they 
hastened onward. When they reached the house, 
Morris ushered Adriaen into the dark parlor, where 
the chill of the room had not been broken by a fire, 
and where the sunlight had been excluded by curtains. 

The short day was settling into night. A nervous 
tremor shook Adriaen as he stood in the cold room 
and glanced about him apprehensively in the dim, 
shadowy place. 

Morris bade his visitor be seated, lighted the two 
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candles on the mantel-shelf, then, closing the door, 
returned and placed them on the table in the center 
of the room. 

Jans was standing by the table, his expressionless 
face displaying no outward emotion. 

" De Witte," said Morris, sternly, " we have found 
you out. You have been in league with Kidd. 
Even now in your possession is a paper that could 
send you to the gallows." 

De Witte started to his feet, and over his swarthy 
face spread a gray pallor awful to see. He clutched 
his collar, and then flung out his hands with a de- 
spairing gesture. 

" What do you want of me?" he said hoarsely. 

" We want the truth. Who killed Michael Steen- 
wyck ? " 

Morris's voice was clear and loud, and he watched 
De Witte closely. 

" I do not know/' said Adriaen. 

"You do know. We shall have the truth this 
hour, or that paper shall be in Lord Bellamont's 
possession before midnight, and you in prison." 

Adriaen shook like a man on the verge of physi- 
cal collapse; he swayed back and forth, and his 
hands clenched and unclenched. 
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"The truth/' said Morris, "the truth !" 

The flickering light fell upon the wretched man, 
revealing the mental torture and fear he was under- 
going. Then throwing back his head with a defiant 
gesture, he said : 

" I killed him in a fit of passion. Now do your 
worst." 

" That is well," said Morris. " It is as I supposed. 
That confession must be written, and in the presence 
of witnesses you must sign it." 

" And then ? " said De Witte, " what then ? " 

"Then you shall have three days in which to 
leave the country." 

" Ach, that is not right," interrupted Jans; "he 
should suffer for his crime." 

Morris did not heed the interruption. 

" De Witte, for the sake of the love that Freida 
bore you, I shall keep secret from the public your 
transactions with the pirates. You shall have three 
days in which to escape, and at the end of that time 
this confession shall be placed in Lord Bellamont's 
hands." 

De Witte looked incredulous a moment ; he had 
not expected him to be so generous a foe. 

" Give me writing materials," he said. 
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Morris brought them forward. Adriaen seated 
himself at the table and for an hour wrote rapidly, 
the two men watching him intently. Then he 
handed the closely written sheets to Morris, saying : 

" Read them carefully. I have gone into details, 
and every word is truth.' ' 

Morris read them carefully, then, looking up, said : 

"You must take your oath in the presence of 
witnesses that this is a true confession, and then 
sign it." 

" You will keep faith with me and give me three 
days?" 

" I will," said Morris, solemnly. 

So in the presence of Annetje, Hans Kooph, 
Morris, and Jans, Adriaen took his oath and signed 
the confession. Then he turned to Morris. 

" Bid them go," he said in a low voice. " I would 
speak with you alone." 

After the two men were left alone Adriaen 
looked despairingly toward Morris. 

" Van Cortlandt," he said, " I have made a failure 
of it all ; I am a man without ballast ; and though I 
deserve it not, I would ask a boon of you. If it is 
possible, do not tell Freida in the future how this 
confession was wrung from me ; do not let her know 
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it was to save my miserable life. Let her think it 
— it — was made voluntarily ; let her think it was my 
own act of justice toward her whom I have so greatly 
wronged and — and — so greatly loved." 

Morris was touched. " De Witte," he said, " for 
her sake it shall be as you wish ; she shall never know." 

" I thank you," said De Witte. " You have a 
noble nature; I always knew it Think you, Van 
Cortlandt, there is any room in the world for men 
such as I am ? " 

The tone was so despairing, so pathetic, that 
Morris's heart was filled with a great pity. 

De Witte coughed slightly, and when he removed 
his handkerchief from his mouth it was stained with 
blood, and the lace ruffles of his shirt were flecked 
with red spots. 

" It is nothing," he said, as Morris darted forward ; 
" it is but a small blood-vessel. I thank you once 
more." He did not hold out his hand, in doubt of 
the other's reception, and, stepping toward the door, 
he turned and paused upon the threshold. 

" Do not let Freida think too harshly of me ; I — 
I — loved her. And God knows I believed Kidd 
would not harm the passengers of the looted ves- 
sels; he gave his word." 
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" Freida loved you also, De Witte. I shall re- 
spect your memory for her sake." 

When he was gone, and the outer door closed 
upon him, Morris stood in the chill of the damp 
room, the confession clutched in his hand, arid a 
great and solemn joy within his heart. 

The three days had passed away, and with them 
had escaped the spirit of the sick man. Peter never 
knew those who stood sorrowfully about his bed. 
In the chill gray of a cold winter morning he 
breathed softly and gently, then, with a fluttering 
sigh and hands slightly raised, opened his eyes and 
looked about him. 

" Peter," said Annetje, bending over him, " Freida 
is innocent. She is coming home. You hear me, 
Peter? you understand? She is coming home." 

He looked at her, a blur gathering in his eyes. 
" Coming home?" he whispered. 

"Yes, yes; you surely understand." 

He closed his eyes and spoke no more, and when 
they bent over him he was dead. 

And now almost a week had elapsed, and Peter 
had been laid under the frozen earth in the grave- 
yard surrounding the Dutch church. 
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Morris, with quivering nerves, had placed Adri- 
aen's confession in the hands of Lord Bellamont, 
and the Governor, with frowning brow and flashing 
eyes, had read it and then sent for Katherine. He 
stood watching the two young, eager faces. They 
had loved the little erring girl who had redeemed 
so much by her loyalty and suffering; they had 
divined better than he had. 

" Katherine," said the Earl, gravely, " I have been 
guilty of a great mistake. Freida Van Dycke is 
innocent. I am filled with remorse at this serious 
error. Adriaen de Witte has confessed." 

" I was sure of it," said Katherine. 

"And where is this miscreant?" cried the Gov- 
ernor, angrily. " He must be in prison before 
sundown." 

" He has escaped," said Morris, " and is no doubt 
ere this many miles at sea." 

" How is this, Van Cortlandt? Why did you not 
hold him?" 

" He confessed," said Morris, in a low voice. " He 
was in my power. I had not the heart to hold him." 

" You did wrong," cried the Governor. 

" Yet, you see, he killed his uncle in a fit of pas- 
sion, after great provocation." 
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The Governor was silent and looked troubled. 
"We will do what we can," he said. "The girl is 
free. She must be released impoiB^tely. Ah, 
Katherine, my child, a woman's inttJ^Sjp, after all ! 
Well, well, I have made a mistake, alhd it shall 
make me henceforth more cautious." 

When Katherine and Morris stood in the cell 
beside Freida, and she knew she was free, she 
gazed with wide-opened, frightened eyes about 
her and murmured : 

" I do not understand. How is this, Morris ? 
How can I be free ? Has the Governor, then, par- 
doned me?" 

"No," said Katherine; "Adriaen de Witte has 
confessed, and all the city knows of your innocence 
and rejoices." 

" Adriaen has confessed ; and is he, then, under 
arrest?" she said quickly. 

" No," said Morris ; " he has escaped, whither no 
one knows." 

" He has escaped?" she repeated, "he is free?" 
Then, looking up with a bright smile, " I can go 
home." 
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Freida stood for some moments in the wintry 
sunshine before the house and looked about her. 
The garden, buried beneath its weight of snow, lay 
level, without footprints to mar its smooth surface. 
The stoep was packed with drifts, and the windows 
were caked in frost. 

" It is so cold," said Freida. " Where is father ? " 

Annetje, who had met them at the gate, clasped 
the little trembling form to her heart. 

"Little one," she said, "your father is at rest; 
he has gone home. Come, now, we will go within, 
where all is warmth and filled with welcome for thee." 

Hans Kooph, the slave-girls, and the farm-hands 
were in the kitchen, and Hans wept aloud at sight 
of the thiii white face and weak steps of his little 
playmate. 

3U 
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"Keep back that foolish noise/' cried Annetje, 
turning upon him. " Hast no sense, boy ? " 

And so the erring one came home; and as the 
days lengthened, and the warm spring came again, 
the color crept back into her cheeks. She did not 
sit so often in the kitchen window that faced the 
highway, watching, with that pathetic look upon 
her face that almost broke poor Annetje's heart. 
She would sometimes go to the duck-house with 
Hans, and when the orchards began to blossom, 
and Morris brought her great bunches of arbutus 
from the woods, she once more filled the house 
with flowers, and went with less lagging steps to 
the dairy and the spinning-bee. 

So the time passed quietly on the farm. The 
spring melted into summer; the heated term came 
and went; autumn settled down once more, and 
then came the winter storms, and a year had spent 
its allotted days and had gone. 

Nothing of great importance had transpired in 
the little bustling town, save that an added energy 
had lent itself to the growing trade, and new build- 
ings were contemplated and erected. 

Lord Bellamont, worn and troubled by the sus- 
picions entertained against him, and knowing that he 
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was about to be recalled by the home government, 
was taken sick from anxiety and died in New York. 
It was not verified that he was implicated in Kidd's 
criminal acts, but the dread suspense proved disas- 
trous to his feeble health. Katherine returned to 
England, to her lonely castle home on the wild 
Cornish coa^t, from whence came at intervals calm, 
grave letters to Freida. 

Kidd, after a famous trial which interested all the 
civilized world at that time, was found guilty and 
sentenced to be hanged. Though he endeavored 
desperately to prove his innocence, he did not im- 
plicate others, save those of his crew who, he 
asserted up to the hour of his death, had forced 
him, at the peril of his life, to overpower and take 
the East Indian ship. He was hanged at Execu- 
tion Dock, and all England was aflame with his 
wonderful doings. Kidd was by no means so des- 
perate a pirate as others who thronged the seas in 
those lawless times; in fact, the charge of piracy 
was hardly proved at his trial. Still he was no 
doubt a criminal and deserved his fate. 

When the news of his execution reached New 
York, and Morris and Jans read the notice posted 
at a street corner, they gave a sigh of great relief. 
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" He did not speak," said Jans. " Ah, well, it is 
better so. Naught could be gained now by his 
disclosures." 

" Yes," said Morris ; " you are right. If De 
Witte is living, he may have heart to begin again 
and make restitution." 

" Yes, I trust he will take heart again," said Jans. 

And now another year had gone, and it was 
June. Lizbeth and the baby, now a fat, pudgy 
boy three years old, stood watching Morris as, 
with flushed face and eyes shining, he told his sister 
that Freida had promised to marry him. 

" And she cares for you, Morris ? " said Lizbeth, 
anxiously. " You are sure this time ? " 

" Yes, I am sure," said Morris. 

"Then I wish you well," said Lizbeth, solemnly. 
"She has had a sad story, poor little Freida! Be 
most kind to lv5r." 

And so they were married in the old Dutch 
church in Garden Street, and many came to the 
wedding. Then they settled down at the farm, for 
Freida said she would never leave Aunt Annetje. 
Annetje managed the farm, and Morris rode into 
the city every day to his tea store. 

The years glided by, and during the interval but 
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one piece of news of any importance reached them 
from England. This was the announcement of the 
marriage of the Countess of Enderly to Lord Cecil 
Harbrook, the soldier and statesman. 

As Freida held Katherine's letter in her hand, 
the tears dropped upon its closely written pages. 

" She will never cross the seas now, Morris," 
she said sadly. " She is so noble and so true. I 
should like once more to have seen her. She was 
my friend in the time of my great trouble." 

Morris did not answer. He always diverted 
Freida's mind from a survey of that tragic page of 
her experience. 

" Think you," she said, laying her hand on her 
husband's arm, "she — she — loved Adriaen?" 

" Yes," said Morris, " till she lost her faith in him. 
Yet why dwell on those past sorrows, Freida?" 

" I feel strangely to-night," she said. 

They were walking in the garden between the 
closely clipped borders of box that lined the wind- 
ing paths. It was summer-time, and the hour 
when the day is passing into the twilight of the 
coming darkness. A slender bar of light revealed 
the new moon on the horizon, and some stars were 
twinkling faintly in the dark-blue sky. In the 
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west, where the sun had just descended, shone a 
brilliant red glow like the flame from a mighty fur- 
nace. The scent of the flowers, intensified by the 
dampness of night dews, rose about them with the 
fragrance of incense. 

Then the couple lapsed into silence. The red 
light of the western sky faded into yellow and gray, 
the night came on, and the songs of summer insects 
sounded loud upon the quiet evening air. 

" Freida," said Morris, " I sometimes wonder if 
you are happy. You seem at moments to be think- 
ing of those past times. Do you regret aught? 
Are you content, my own?" 

" I am happy, my husband," she said softly ; 
" never doubt that ; though one cannot suffer as I 
have done and show no trace of grief remaining. 
The storm has passed over me, yet it has swept 
away much of my lightness of heart; it would be 
unnatural otherwise." 

" Could you bear, Freida, to have that story re- 
vived ? " 

"What do you mean?" she said quickly, a 
quivering of her sensitive mouth causing the words 
to tremble on her lips. 

" I had thought to wait, Freida, ere acquainting 
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you with a piece of news I have heard this day. 
It will distress you, I fear, yet I could do naught 
else ; the messenger was urgent." 

"Tell me," she said, "tell me." 

" The English ship ' Sea-bird,' in port this day, 
has brought a man from the French town of Calais, 
who crossed from there in a small sloop to take the 
English vessel. He has a special message for you, 
and would not acquaint me with the contents of a 
letter in his possession, saying, no, he had taken 
oath that that letter should be placed in the hands 
of one Freida Van Dycke." f 

" Think you," she said in a whisper, " it is from 
— from — him ? " 

" I know not, yet I do so judge. The man 
seemed a person of importance and possessed an air 
of command; he spoke the English language in- 
differently, but was most courteous." 

"When can I see this messenger?" said Freida. 

"To-night; even now, at any moment, I do ex- 
pect him." 

Even as Morris spoke the sound of a horse's rapid 
gallop was heard on the highway. The two walked 
quickly through the garden and stood waiting by 
the opened gate that led into the road. 
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The man on horseback spurred his horse forward 
and quickly alighted. Morris stepped into the road 
and tied his horse's bridle to the post near the gate. 
The stranger bowed deferentially and with the elabo- 
rate manner of one used to the life of a court. 

The uncertain, dim light hid the faces of all from 
one another, and Freida with a gesture led the way 
to the house. " It is dark," she said ; " we will go 
to the house." 

When once ensconced in the shadowy parlor 
Morris lighted the candles, but did not close the 
windows, letting the summer breeze sway the mus- 
lin curtains back and forth, and permitting the 
sweet scents of the garden to permeate the apart- 
ment. 

" My husband informs me," said Freida, with 
gentle dignity, "that you have a message for me 
from across the seas — from France." • 

The stranger was watching the exquisite face 
with interest. The unusual type of poetical loveli- 
ness had made a great impression upon him, and he 
did not answer immediately ; then he said : 

"Yes, I am the bearer of a message from one 
whose life 'was blended much with yours. I am ac- 
quainted with the story. I was his friend." 
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"'Was'?" said Freida. "'Was his friend'? 
Then he — " She paused. 

" Yes — was; he is dead." 

She did not speak immediately. The soft light 
of the candle fell upon her, causing her features to 
appear almost unearthly in its glow. Then she said 
in a low tone : 

" You have the letter ? " 

"Yes," he said, handing her a small package, 
" written shortly before his death." 

She took the letter and drew closer to the light ; 
she opened and read it, bending her head closely 
over its page. It contained but a few lines, written 
in an uncertain hand, the words scarcely legible : 

"Freida: I am dying in the soldiers' hospital. 
I have been mortally wounded in battle, and shall 
soon be at rest. I have tried to redeem my sins, 
and thoughts of you have helped me. Heaven 
bless you, my little love, and I pray you, forgive 
me and think less hardly of me. 

"Adriaen." 

That was all, and when Freida turned the page 
a bunch of withered Michaelmas daisies fell, dried 
and crumpled, into her hand. 
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She did not speak at once. A melancholy look 
settled in her eyes. The dim Dutch parlor faded 
from her vision; instead she saw the deep-green 
woods, the creek babbling at her feet, and the mes- 
meric glance of the dark-eyed Adriaen. 

"Tell me of him," she said, turning to the 
stranger. 

"I was his friend," said the visitor; "I am the 
Viscount Darville. We met first in camp, and we 
were much attached to each other from the start. 
He was a gallant soldier and rose rapidly. He 
fought bravely in many battles, and was rewarded 
by the recognition of the King. Before the last 
desperate encounter in the southern provinces he 
was impressed by a premonition of death, and re- 
vealed to me in camp the night before the battle 
the story of his life. He had escaped the clutches 
of the pirates, fled to France, and entered the ser- 
vice of our King. He was a brave man and did 
much to redeem his past ; he sinned, but he re- 
pented, and is, please God, at peace. He spoke 
much of you the night before he died, and wrote 
this message to you as the death-film was gathering 
in his eyes. As the spirit was passing he rose in 
his cot and said in a loud, strong voice, 'Freida, 
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Freida, forgive me.' " The voice of the stranger 
trembled, and he cast his eyes downward. 

Freida went to him. " I thank you," she said. 
" Your friend was once much to me. I thank you. 
I am glad God has taken him — glad he died the 
death of a brave soldier." 

Soon the horse's hoofs resounded loudly as the 
spirited steed, spurred by its rider, galloped once 
more down the quiet country road toward the town, 
and Morris and Freida sat alone under the pro- 
jecting eaves of the low stoep. He held her hand 
in his, and they were silent as they looked out into 
the loveliness of the summer night. 

The day's work was over, and quiet had settled 
down upon the farm. After labor and sorrow came 
rest and peace to that tranquil home " beyond the 
city gates." 
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